UTOPIA IN CHAINS 
By Morris Gordin 


It would be difficult to find a more 
authentic, a more illuminating, or a 
more sensational study of Red Russia 
than ‘Utopia in Chains.’ 


For in this book a once active 
member of the most secret and dis- 
ciplined organization in the world, 
the Russian Communist Party, breaks 
the seal of silence to give the inside 
story of what is actually going on 
behind the Russian frontier. 


‘To-day I am mortally opposed to 
Bolshevism,’ writes the author. ‘For 
a number of years I have advertised 
Bolshevism as a panacea, a cure-all, 
but I discovered that my panacea 
was a poison. It is my duty to tell 
the people that I had been poisoning 
them.’ 


Coming at a time when recognition 
of Soviet Russia is again to the front, 
this stirring story from behind the 
scenes of the real nature of Bolshe- 
vism promises to take its place as 
one of the most important books of 
the year. 


Illustrated. 
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THIS BOOK 
WRITTEN WITH THE BLOOD OF 
A DISAPPOINTED HEART 
IS DEDICATED BY THE AUTHOR 
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that on their bones will rise the Grand Structure of a freer and 
nobler social order; 
To those who, seeing the perversion of the ideal of freedom by 
the monster of brutal dictatorship, dared to resist and per- 
ished, branded as traitors and counter-revolutionaries; 


To those who, in the inevitable world-wide conflict be- 
tween Civilization and Red Chaos, a carry the banner of 
Civilization forward to victory!.. 
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October 20, 1926 
DEAR PUBLISHERS: 

Your telegram asking me to ‘bring the story 
up to date’ has been received. 

To do this in a traditional and formal Preface 
would be out of keeping with the narrative style 
of the book. I should have to resort to the la- 
borious manner of analytical, dry-bone, discur- 
sive argumentation, and I fear the reader (by this 
term I mean not the Pro and Anti-Recognitionist, 
but the benevolently neutral American who may 
be interested to read a story about Russia, but 
not a treatise) would fall asleep, picking analytical 
bones, and would never venture into the story. 

‘ The same argumentation, however, released 
‘from the solemnity of a Preface and put in the 
much freer (though not so finely chiseled) style 
of a letter, may be given such spiciness as to be 
swallowed by the aforesaid reader as an appetizer 
to set his stomach ready for the narrative. And 
so would it not be better to let this letter stand at 
the beginning of the book as an informal answer 
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to those who say that Russia is not run by the 
same people to-day who were running it when 
I was there? 

To the best of my knowledge, nothing essen- 
tially new has evolved in Russia since I left that 
country. The Trotsky Capitulation? But it is 
no news to me. It has been a chronic habit of 
Trotsky to ‘capitulate’ every year on the eve of 
every Party Congress. What is at the bottom of 
such a strategy? Well, I see in it just a modern-, 
ized application of the traditional Russian ‘re- 
treating tactics.’ For centuries Russia has hardly 
won a single war, but, strangely enough, she has 
gained by her retreating tactics more than other 
nations by direct victories. The Bolsheviks have 
improved that strategy. They capitulated to the 
Kaiser only to play a trick on him at the end. 
All through the Civil War the Red Army re- 
treated before the White Generals and in the end 
ate them all up by insidious infiltration, by draw-: 
ing them away too far from their bases. By his 
last year’s ‘retreat’ Trotsky maneuvered himself 
back into the Political Bureau at the Party Con-, 
gress which took place after the great ‘Discus- 
sion.’ This year the entire Opposition Block, 
under Trotsky’s tried strategy, is executing the 
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same maneuver on the eve of the forthcoming 
Party Congress. 

Nothing new. It is the old game between the 
Central Committee and every Opposition. At 
the end of every fight the Central Committee 
steals from the Opposition its programme and 
the Opposition leaders steal themselves back into 
safe positions. 

So far I can see nothing particularly new. 
Stalin was General Secretary of the Communist 
Party when I left Russia. The same position he 
holds now. He was the boss then and he is the 
boss now. He it was, then, who fired the most 
thunderous salvo at Trotsky (Zinovieff only shoot- 
ing from behind his shoulders). Bukharin was 
then and he is now the Editor of the ‘ Pravda,’ the 
central organ of the Communist Party. In a 
country where there is no other press such a posi- 
tion is very strategic. Rykoff was then Premier 
and he is still on the same job. The President of 
the Soviet Republic was then Comrade Kalinin 
and he is still carrying that burden. 

The little shift in the personal scenery which 
has taken place is of no basic importance what- 
soever. They are all equally fanatic Communists, 
of the same long ‘Underground’ standing. If 
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anything, Bukharin is the most dogmatic of the 
entire crew, being nicknamed ‘The Priest of Bol- 
shevism.’ He spent a great part of his life in for-, — 
eign countries (including the United States) and 
his outlook is certainly not less ‘International- 
istic’ than that of Zinovieff. However, Bukharin 
is the mouthpiece of Stalin. So where is there 
any ground for the so-called ‘Nationalization 
and Russianization’ of Bolshevism? This is 
the most mischievous talk, put forth by the 
Yellow Pinks, that the Red Bear of Bolshevism 
has decided to bury himself in the Russian cave. 

I can see nothing essentially new since I left 
Russia. Compare the ‘theses’ adopted at the 
last Party Congress held during my stay in Rus-. 
sia with the latest decrees and nothing novel to 
any degree can be discerned. It is the same 
waltzing in a vicious circle. As to ‘giving Stalin 
a chance’? Nobody has to give it to him. He will 
grab it himself. At the first opportunity he will 
outshine both Zinovieff and Trotsky in drumming 
out the ‘R’ in R-R-Revolution. Zinovieff’s star 
has been declining already for over a year. What 
change has this wrought? None at all. Only a 
self-deluded Pink can see the miracle. I cannot. 
Is not Tomsky a Stalinist? Yes. Didn’t he de-. 
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liver a red-hot message to the British Trade- 
Unions very recently? Can any one deny this 
fact? Who has been financing and is still financ- 
ing the miners’ strike in England? Is it Zinovieff? 
Of course not. It is the Soviet Government as a 
whole and the Russian Red Unions in particular, 
who are equally under the thumb of Stalin’s 
henchmen. Who is now raising havoc in China, 
training the Cantonese troops under the Red 
Banner? Is it Zinovieff? The Head of the Propa- 
ganda Department of the Communist Interna- 
tional has been for quite a while a well-known 
anti-Zinovievist. Who is this bird? Our dearly 
beloved sweet (Mr.) Pepper, who, a few years 
ago, having arrived from Hungary, tried to apply 
his revolutionary talents in the United States. 
Honestly, the amount of mischief-making in 
the world would not be diminished one iota if 
by a miracle both the Central Committee and 
the ‘Opposition’ were drowned in the Moscow 
River; so long as the Communist Party and the 
Communist International remain. Ever since 
Lenin became paralyzed, ‘the réle of the indi- 
vidual’ is no more a factor in Russia. Trotsky, 
Zinovieff, Stalin, Bukharin — they are all of no 
consequence. It is the ‘Almighty Apparatus,’ the 
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Party Machine, that matters. And this will move 
on just as well with any one of them and without 
any of them, as do the stars in their orbits. 

The Russian Communist Party must be under- 
stood as the Greek Catholic Church of Socialism. 
Popes may come and go and Cardinals may in- 
trigue their heads off, but the Catholic Church 
stands an almost perfect negation of the law of 
change, of all evolution. So does also the Greek 
Catholic Church of Socialism — the Communist 
movement. A Catholic must believe in the Cate- 
chism. A Communist must believe in Leninism. 
And Leninism lies already embalmed in a mauso- 
leum on the Red Square, destined to remain im- 
mutable, changeless. 

The Communists, it makes no difference who 
and which group, will all stand and fall, stick 
and hang, together. In facing the outside world 
they are a perfect unit. And as such they must 
be treated; as an army whose only purpose it is to 
destroy modern Civilization. It is utterly useless 
to look for anything worth while in all their dif- 
ferences and agreements, in their ‘discussions’ 
and ‘capitulations.’ 

In the present epoch it is the supremest task 
of all mankind (and the experience of 1914-18 has 
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proved that America cannot remain indifferent 
to the destinies of the rest of the world) to be 
on guard against a threatened invasion of Red 
Barbarism, which, despite the failure of previous 
attempts, is bound to issue forth with renewed 
power from the depths of Soviet Russia, the 
avowed ‘Vanguard of the World Revolution.’ 
Sincerely yours 
Morris GorDIN 


P.S. From last reports I learn that Bukharin 
is likely to occupy Zinovieff’s position as Chair- 
man of the Communist International. I see no- 
thing ‘new’ in this change for the better. I char- 
acterized Bukharin above as the most dogmatic 
Internationalist and World-Revolutionist. He is 
likely, however, to pay more mischievous at- 
tention to the United States, of which he once 
was a resident.... 

M. G. 
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CHAPTER I 
FAREWELL, AMERICA! 


ONE afternoon in the early days of March, 1917, I 
was strolling down the Midway, in the vicinity 
of the University of Chicago. On the slopes of 
the lawn tiny patches of newborn grass looked up 
smilingly amid rings of melting snow. Arrayed in 
regular formation along the opposite banks of the 
lawn, the close rows of bare trees stood erect, 
solemnly watchful with the expectancy with 
which all Nature is vibrant before the advent 
of Spring. Continuing my stroll eastward, I was 
meditating upon the enigmatic contrast between 
the cheerfully awakening life of the Universe 
and the tragic self-destruction of Humanity 
drenching the fields of Europe with the blood of 
its best sons. 

Reaching the end of the Midway, I turned to 
the corner of Harper Avenue, where a newspaper 
stand was located. A group of about ten people, 
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with a policeman at the head, shuffled around the 
stand, reading with anxious faces an ‘Extra.’ 

In a moment my eyes caught the gigantic 
letters of the front-page headline: 


RUSSIAN ARMY IN REVOLT 
CZAR ABDICATES 


Like a bombshell, the blazing words exploded in 
my brain and I shouted: 

‘Hurrah! Hurrah for the Revolution, the 
Lightning of Freedom!’ 

Indeed, it seemed to me that I saw the first 
lightning strike across Primordial Chaos, inscrib- 
ing upon its impenetrably dark pall, in flashing, 
zigzag letters, the Creator’s Commandment: 

‘ Let there be light!’ 

‘What do you think of the news?’ I was asked. 

‘It is the opening gun of the World Revolu- 
tion!’ I answered, almost crazy with joy. 

‘All right,’ said the policeman; and gently tap- 
ping me on the back, he added: ‘You are nowa 
happy Rooshian; you can return to your country.’ 

The policeman’s words lashed my heart to a 
frenzy, and all night, lying awake, I deliberated: 
‘Shall I return to my home country? But a So- 
cialist has no country. Freedom is his country. 
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But Russia is now the first country of real free- 
dom.’ 

Suddenly I heard, in the stillness of the mid- 
night, a thousand voices command: ‘Go!’ The 
stars in the blue skies, glittering, whispered: ‘Go!’ 
and flew downward, whirling toward the earth. 
- “Whither do you fly?’ I asked them. ‘To Russia 
we fly,’ they answered, ‘to shine in the immortal 
diadem of the Revolution.’ 

The soft and sweet breezes of the early dawn, 
' fluttering ever more briskly, also whispered: ‘Go! 
We shall follow you as soon as the first thunder- 
storms shall gird us around with their mighty 
wings, and, shaking the earth, we shall blend our 
_ soft voices with their deafening crash in the peals 
of the Hymns and Funeral Marches of the Re- 
volution. Go!’ | 

Within my innermost self, too, I heard the 
Voice of Conscience ring out: ‘Go! Restore to thy 
life the unity of purpose, the supreme aim thou 
hast sworn to achieve; the Brotherhood of Man- 
kind and the Liberation of all Oppressed!’ 

Thus I resolved to return to Russia. 

This meant to renounce the path of scientific 
training which I had found after years of toil and 
sacrifice. 
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I arrived in the United States in the latter part 
of 1912. Being totally ignorant of the English 
language, I was forced to work in sweatshops. 
On account of the long working hours, it was im- 
possible for me to attend an evening school. How- 
ever, I took up a course of study for myself. I 
studied regularly from 1 A.M. to 5 A.M., my day’s 
work starting at 6 A.M. and continuing for twelve 
and even more hours. 

So the grind went on, year in, year out. 

Finally, after a great strike in which the social 
workers of the Hull House took a prominent in- 
terest, I was recommended by Ellen Gates Starr 
to Professor Frank Lilly, head of the Biological 
Department of the University of Chicago, and 
through his aid I was enrolled as a student of the 
Social Science Department of the University of 
Chicago. 

And now, of a sudden, instead of the calm 
voice of Science, the lightning and thunder of 
the Revolution, the Platonic vision of the Ideal 
State, captivated my mind! 

Since 1905, the days of the First Russian Revo- 
lution, I had never been able to quench in my 
memory the glare of the midnight torches and the 
riotous shrieking of the mobs, mingled with the 
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wild pounding of the church bells, the call of 
Insurrection. 

After the suppression of the Revolution, the 
semi-legendary story of the heroic struggle fired 
the imagination of a youth with a passionate revo- 
lutionary-romantic ardor. Like a sunken tocsin 
which continues to ring, in muffled tones, at the 
bottom of the ocean, the Ideal of the Revolution, 
drowned in blood, continued to live. 

When, in 1911, under the pressure of the mas- 
sacres and terror of the Stolypin rule, I decided to 
go to America, it was definitely with the thought 
in mind that where Capitalism is at its highest 
there its fall and the advent of Socialism are at 
their nearest. 

To me, as an ardent Socialist, of all the horrors 
of the war the most appalling was the eclipse of 
the Socialist Ideal. 

At the end of 1916, while I was attending the 
University of Chicago and maintaining the closest 
relations with the Socialist Party, a terrible mel- 
ancholy seized upon my mind, hounding me day 
and night. The inescapable thought that the 
war had transformed Science from Civilization’s 
greatest boon into a tool of mass-slaughter and 
had forced even the most progressive elements of 
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modern society, the Socialist Parties, to array 
themselves against one another with fire and 
sword — this melancholy thought gripped my 
mind in iron clutches, driving me insane. For 
months, walking along the banks of Lake Michi- 
gan, I felt an ever more tempting desire to plunge 
into the turbulent waters and sink to the bottom 
like the so many millions swallowed up by the 
war in a sea of blood. 

And then, lo! what a wonder I beheld. Across 
the dark clouds, filled with the ashes of all the 
burnt treasures of civilization, a marvelous light 
flashed, radiating from the uttermost fringes of 
the horizon far away in the north, from over the 
gloomy skies of ‘Darkest Russia.’ 

Hark! The irresistible call is ringing in joyous 
peals, mounting ever higher, resounding through- 
out the earth. It is the Red Tocsin rising from 
the bottom of the ocean of blood to the shining 
summit of victory, the Alexander Column of 
Petrograd. It sang: . 

Divine Russian Revolution! Thou shalt save man- 
kind from the mad fury of self-destruction and blaze 
the path for the Brotherhood of Nations. Thou shalt 
set shining the Sun of Socialism to rejuvenate the 
earth and convert it into a Garden of Eternal Peace. 
Thou shalt uplift from the blood-dripping trenches 
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the bowed millions chained to the chariot of imperial- 
ist greed. And, following thy clarion call, they shall 
march upon the barricades and fight, not for the glory 
of their insatiate masters, but for the emancipation 
of the downtrodden myriads held in thraldom by 
destitution and exploitation. 


‘Back to Russia!’ I heard the victorious tocsin 
summoning all those in whose hearts ever re- 
echoed its midnight toll: ‘To Arms!’ 

What are life’s daily cares and fleeting ambi- 
tions, when from every mountain-top, every hut 
and hamlet, the Revolution proclaims: 

Come, all ye dreamers and warriors of freedom, 
sufferers of the earth! Build into everlasting reality 
the highest and brightest of your hopes! Remake the 


world anew from the sunshine of the most sublime 
ideals! Your will shall now be done for all time! 


In such an epoch no room is left for the cringing 
thoughts, the hesitating calculations, the skeptic 
inquiries of Cold Reason. What was there to 
hesitate about? The choice between Science and 
Revolution? But what value is there to Science, 
made a tool of mass-slaughter, that it should for 
a single moment compete in my mind with the 
magic alchemy of Revolution? To me Science 
was always no more than an instrument for 
strengthening the power of the working-class; a 
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means, but never an aim in itself; and now the 
grandest aim, the ideal of ideals, the Rising Sun 
of Socialism, is calling: 

‘Back to Russia! The Land of Socialist 
Promise!’ 

‘Back to Russia I fly,’ uttered my soul, and 
away it flew on the wings of the first thunder- 
storm, leaving with me only a fragment sufficient 
to keep me alive with the desire to follow it. 

It is, however, rather easy for the soul to fly, 
being imponderable; not so at all with the physi- 
cal self, which is something of weight and must be 
paid for to be carried on the railroads and the 
steamships. Alas! Money I had none. All these 
years I had devoted my time to study and work in 
the Socialist Branch, earning only enough to pay 
my current expenses. 

I applied for aid to my friends, the liberals and 
social workers who were so helpful in facilitating 
my admission to the University. I told them of 
my desire to return to Russia and fight for the 
cause of the Revolution. To my bitter surprise, 
happy and joyous as they all were about the lib- 
eration of the Russian people from the Czarist 
yoke, not one of them approved my plan of re- 
turning to Russia. When they became aware 
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that my sympathies were with the extreme left, 
with the Bolsheviks, they turned a deaf ear to my 
plea. 

Owing to the fact that for the last years I had 
entirely drifted away from the emigrant circles, 
no aid from the Russian organizations could be 
looked for. 

Thus only one reliable friend remained — my 
own two hands. I severed all relations with the 
University and took a job as a janitor, planning 
by means of overtime work to accumulate the 
requisite amount of money. 

I worked very hard and saved every penny, and 
when the money was almost collected and no more 
than a week’s time remained to set out for the 
journey, the first mobilization order was issued 
and the gates of the country were hermetically 
closed. 

Officially I served in the army a trifle over two 
years — that is, from September 18, 1917, till 
September 26, 1919. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, most of the two years I spent under arrest 
in the barracks or in the guard-house. 

A few months after my arrival in Camp Grant, 
I got in touch with the Rockford Branch of the 
Socialist Party. I obtained thousands of pro- 
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clamations, leaflets, and placards which I spread 
in the camp late at night, visiting regularly a cer- 
tain number of barracks every week. On the Ist 
of May, 1919, breaking loose from arrest in the 
barracks, I participated in a vast demonstration 
in Rockford, carrying the red banner at the head 
of the procession while in army uniform. 

The next day I returned to the camp. I was 
arrested, and, after a trial by court-martial, I was 
sentenced to six months’ imprisonment with hard 
labor. According to a decree issued by the Sec- 
retary of War, Mr. Baker, ordering the release 
of all military prisoners sentenced to less than a 
year, I was released one month before the ex- 
piration of my term and was freed from the army 
with an honorable discharge. 

I went back to Chicago. From the railway sta- 
tion I marched to the ‘Smolny,’ on Blue Island 
Avenue, the headquarters of the Communist 
Party of America. Here in the ‘Smolny’ I worked 
indefatigably, editing, while Fraine was away, the 
central organ, ‘The Communist,’ and devoting 
all my spare time to organization work. During 
the Mitchell Palmer raids on the Ist and 2d of 
January, 1920, I was arrested, after three months 
of free life. In the Cook County jail I remained 
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for two months, being released on ten thousand 
dollars bail, supplied by the Red Cross of the 
Communist Party, which had already resumed 
its functions as an ‘underground’ organization. 
The bail was furnished according to a special 
resolution of the Central Committee. 

Upon release from jail, I immediately resumed 
my party duties. At the beginning of the spring 
I left for New York for the purpose of participat- 
ing in a number of ‘underground’ conferences. 
From then on I remained mostly in New York, 
making trips across the country from time to time. 
During this period there was no possibility for 
carrying out my decision to return to Russia. 

After the Palmer raids the Communist Party 

was almost completely wiped out and herculean 
efforts were required to put it back into shape. 
. While in Camp Grant I was under the orders of 
the military authorities. In the ‘underground’ I 
was again under the strictest orders of the Central 
Committee, which twice prevented me from leav- 
ing America. 

Most interesting was my attempt to start for 
Russia. During the Russo-Polish War I hit upon 
the idea of organizing volunteer regiments which 
should fight on the battle-field against Poland. 
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But no sooner had I begun to organize the first 
squad than by order of the Central Committee I 
was dispatched to Detroit for the purpose of set- 
tling dissensions which had arisen in the District 
Organization. 

Finally, at-the beginning of 1921 I resolved to 
start for Soviet Russia despite all barriers, in- 
cluding ‘underground’ party formalities. From 
the various sections of the country the comrades, 
stirred by the news that I had decided to leave the 
United States at all hazards, began rallying to 
my banner. In a few weeks we had formed a 
thoroughly organized commune. 

In honor of the Red Army we called the com- 
mune ‘The Red Star.’ Admission to the com- 
mune was restricted to members only of the Com- 
munist Party. The backbone of the organization 
was made up of a group of miners from Pennsyl- 
vania. All of our members were obliged to sur- 
render to the commune their entire capital. Some 
of the comrades contributed over a thousand dol- 
lars each, the total of their savings for many 
years. The money was in the hands of the cashier, 
who was subject to the orders of a Committee of 
Three, the supreme authority of the commune. 

On a definite date all members of the commune 
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were ordered to come to New York. They were 
quartered in a few houses, mostly in the homes of 
party members, in the Bronx. Pending the con- 
clusion of all the necessary preparations for the 
voyage, frequent meetings were held at which a 
series of lectures was delivered ‘On the Program 
and Tactics of the Communist International.’ 
The purpose of the lectures was to make all mem- 
bers conscious of the historic mission of the 
working-class, destined to conquer the world and 
to rebuild it on a Communist basis of equality and 
justice. Every member had to know that he was 
a soldier in the invincible army of the World 
Revolution and World Reconstruction. 

At last the joyous tidings came: ‘All is ready 
for the voyage.’ After four years of toil and 
struggle in army barracks and jails, and in the 
‘underground,’ everlastingly cherishing the hope 
to see with my eyes the land of my dreams, the 
country of Proletarian Freedom — the happy day 
arrived. : 3 

Together with a group of comrades side by side 
with whom I had fought the infamies of the Cap- 
italist System, I went down to the shore of the 
Atlantic Ocean and boarded the Aquitania. 

Standing on the high deck of the giant steamer, 
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our group of comrades crowded together in a sol- 
emn mood of mingled sorrow and hope, with all 
the weight of our cruel past upon our bowed heads 
and the wings of future dreams fluttering in our 
hearts, the setting sun pouring into the Atlantic 
a shower of golden rays, we shouted our farewell 
to America, the Land of the Setting Sun of Cap- 
italism, and with the ocean breezes we forwarded 
our warmest greetings to the Land of the Rising 
Sun of Communism — Soviet Russia! 


CHAPTER II 


ARISE, MOTHER EUROPE, ARISE 
TO GLORY! 


THE giant steamer was crowded to overflowing 
with hundreds of passengers, among whom were 
a number who were returning to Europe with 
their entire families, carrying along a part of 
their household belongings, clothing, furniture, 
kitchen appliances, tools, and money savings. 
The first-class and second-class passengers, most 
of them journeying to Europe on business and 
pleasure trips, were very scrupulously set apart 
from the third-class passengers, who were ordered 
not to enter the cabin of the ‘gentlemen above,’ 
even upon invitation. The third-class passengers 
represented the overwhelming bulk of the people 
aboard the steamer. They constituted a truly 
amazing polyglot agglomeration of nationalities, 
of which, not so much by the weight of numbers 
as by the strength of organization, the Russians 
occupied the forefront, being the most conspicu- 
ous group on the steamer. 

During the first days of the journey, among the 
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Russians a spirit of unrest and anxiety prevailed 
lest aught befall those comrades who had ven- 
tured on the voyage under assumed names with 
false passports, escaping from America as fugi- 
tives from the law. To the latter category I my- 
self belonged. To keep out of public sight I re- 
mained lying in my berth all day long, satisfying 
my thirst for the boundlessness of the ocean’s 
expanse by looking through the dim glass of the 
round eye into the turbulent waters which rolled, 
whirled, and dashed with a deafening crash against 
the sides of the steamer. Only late, after sunset 
each day, I ventured out into the open, and, stand- 
ing somewhere in a secluded place, hidden from 
the searching eyes of the vigilant night guards, I 
flung my heart open to the Symphony of Motion 
and Struggle performed by the ocean’s orchestra 
of eternally restless currents. 

‘Roll on, thou deep and dark blue Ocean, roll!’ 
Thy impetuous spirit, grasping out into Infinity, 
is furiously struggling to break all barriers, to 
wash away the granite shores and flood the Uni- 
verse. The billowing waves, whirling deep down 
into the abyss, gnaw with their teeth the founda- 
tions of the earth, and then rise ever higher, 
crowding like overturned mountains upon the 
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crest of the surging tides which swell into one 
world-wide mass, together with the storm-swept 
clouds. 

What multifarious and mysterious freights 
thou hast carried upon thy bristling back and 
swallowed into thy unfathomed bottom! — Pi- 
rates and adventurers for whom the boundaries 
of foot-trodden land were too narrow to quench 
their holocaustic lust; great sailors whom de- 
spotic rulers, for the sake of aggrandizement and 
vanity, induced to explore and annex new do- 
minions to their empires; utopian dreamers who, 
wearied of their fruitless efforts to plant the gar- 
den of happiness on the blood-drenched soil of the 
Old World, sought to establish the paradise of 
their ideals in the New World. 

Alas! their divine dreams were turned into a 
mockery of asham Democracy. Shall the fervent 
hopes of those who now pass on their voyage back 
from the New World to the Old World, which 
they aspire to transform into the Newest World, 
also be perfidiously betrayed? Answer! thou deep 
and dark blue ocean! 

Shall the fratricidal strife of mankind also 
continue, with no hope of breaking the shores of 
class-ruled and privilege-ridden society, with the 
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endless rise and fall of empires and states de- 
voured by the brutal war of races, nations, and 
classes? Shall it last forever, like the struggle of 
thy restless tides, whose only destiny is to roll and 
circle in a vortex of never-ceasing motion? Is this, 
too, the goal of the Universe, the eternal war 
of conflicting elements, creation, and destruction 
only changing to make room for each other? An- 
swer, thou deep and gray Ocean, answer! War — 
what for? 

No answer came from the ocean. A sudden lull 
reigned over it, as if the ocean centered its whole 
attention upon the grave problem. I raised my 
head and my eyes were met by glittering eyes — 
stars in which there shone infinite wisdom, tran- 
quillity, and harmony. Watching their serene and 
far-distant glimmer, it seemed to me that I saw 
radiating through the vast spaces of time the 
starry road of the self-reconciled and fully har- 
monized free order of the future Communist 
Society. 

On the fourth day of the voyage, when the 
Aquitania was already more than halfway across 
the Atlantic, the original feeling of anxiety abated 
and instead a storm of feverish activity swept the 
ranks of the Russian mass. To our great delight, 
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we found that as far as our countrymen were con- 
cerned they were nearly all organized in com- 
munes along lines similar to our own ‘Red Star.’ 
A proposal came from one of the communes to 
unite forces and form a Joint Soviet of Com- 
munes. My commune flatly rejected the pro- 
posal, basing the decision upon the argument that 
the fact of our common journey did not in the 
least imply an identity with reference to our fu- 
ture work upon arrival in Soviet Russia. Indeed, 
the communes represented a spectacular variety of 
organizations with only one temporary common 
aim: to emigrate to Soviet Russia. As to the 
structure of the communes, there were among 
them organizations of skilled workers united by 
the identity of their trades and intending to 
establish shops on collectivist lines with some 
American capital and machinery; there were agri- 
cultural communes whose purpose was to raise 
collectivist model farms on government land 
grants; finally, there were communes which in- 
stead of an economic structure had a political 
platform — that is, the affiliation of all their 
members with the Communist Party. To the lat- 
ter category belonged the ‘Red Star,’ consisting 
of workers of different trades or without any 
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trade, bound together by political ties, by mem- 
bership in the Communist Party of America. In 
the name of my commune, I proposed that a 
provisional contact committee be organized for 
settling various questions of inter-commune re- 
lations, as well as for dealing more effectively with 
the authorities aboard the steamer and also at 
the different points of our route till our arrival in 
Soviet Russia. This plan was adopted and a con- 
tact committee with representatives of all com- 
munes was organized. 

The relations between the communes, on the 
whole, were exceedingly cordial, with only a few 
minor disagreements. The only more or less seri- 
ous collision occurred on the so-called question 
of Communist ethics. In one commune, among 
whose members were some of the élite of the New 
York party organization, a flagrant violation of 
the principle of equality was perpetrated: that is, 
the élite, at the expense of the commune, occupied 
second-class cabins, and there, according to per- 
sistent rumors, indulged in debauchery and card- 
playing. Among the proletarian ranks of the com- 
mune the indignation against the ‘Communist 
Aristocrats’ rose to such a pitch that threats were 
made to break into the second-class cabins and 
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smash the heads of the fake Communists. What 
rendered the behavior of the élite all the more ir- 
ritating was the fact that in our commune, dis- 
regarding the large contribution of some of the 
comrades, the rule of equality was so stringently 
enforced that even sick women and children were 
not allowed to be quartered in the second class. 
The unpleasant incident was settled peaceably by 
the contact committee, and no other serious dis- 
agreements occurred between the communes to 
mar their otherwise truly fraternal relations. 

The harmonious spirit reigning among the 
Russian passengers made itself especially mani- 
fest by means of chorus singing, which went on 
almost uninterruptedly day and night, reaching 
the acme of enthusiasm during the sunset and 
early evening hours. The passion for music grew 
ever stronger the farther from America we 
reached and the nearer we came to Europe. It 
seemed as if in the souls of these men, bound 
under the iron heel of American exploitation and 
mechanized by the scientific devices of the Taylor 
System, there now awoke anew under the spell of 
ocean’s symphony the glorious old custom of their 
home country — to sing whenever groups con- 
gregate. 
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On the sixth day out the shores began to dis- 
play their silhouettes on the distant line of the 
horizon. A rapture of joy thrilled the hearts of 
the sea-weary passengers. I was delighted be- 
yond description. At last I beheld the continent 
upon which humanity has written, with tears, 
blood, and fire, the most luminous pages of his- 
tory, and I shouted: 


O Mother Europe! Thy exiled sons return to thee 
in quest of the New Freedom which is spreading its 
first blossoms on thy lap. Thy bowed head has grown 
gray in a thousand battles for conflicting causes and is 
burdened with a crown of faded laurels and poisonous 
thorns which thou hast earned by the glorious strug- 
gles for the Reformation, the New Learning, and the 
Rights of Man and the infamous betrayal of all the 
ringing promises of Liberty, Fraternity, and Equality. 
Thy bowed head shall soon rise erect and be crowned 
by the immortal diadem, the Sun of Socialism, which 
is rising in the North to rejuvenate the earth with its 
rays and unite all nations and races under the tri- 
umphant banner of the Third International. Thou, 
Europe, shalt be the vanguard in the earth’s regenera- 
tion. Arise, Mother Europe, arise to glory! 


CHAPTER III 


TRAVELING THROUGH ENGLAND AND: 
LATVIA 


_ Tre Aquitania was anchored at Southampton. 
We boarded a railway train. After sailing for a 
week on the Atlantic, the riding on solid ground 
seemed strangely curious and pleasant. In con- 
trast with the ocean’s turbulent impetuosity, the 
perfect regularity of the moving landscape, seen 
through the windows of the train, produced the 
effect of peaceful orderliness and quiet industry. 
Crowded as near as possible, along both sides of 
the track, were numerous patches of land, ar- 
ranged symmetrically, in the forms of squares and 
triangles, painted with the fresh color of the bud- 
ding grass. The whole country merged into a 
skillfully woven mosaic of miniature gardens. 
My comrades, born and raised in villages, en- 
joyed to the bottom of their peasant hearts the 
quaint spectacle of these miniature fields, so 
pigmy-like in comparison with the vast Russian 
steppes or even with the American prairies, yet 
so exquisitely and artistically cultivated by means 
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of modern technique. Their hearts were over- 
flowing with delight and envy, a passionate crav- 
ing for a future union of the American tractor 
with the fertile and immense soil of Russia. 

Our train stopped in London for a very short 
period. I had enough time only to run into the sta- 
tion and look over the swarming mass of human- 
ity rushing headlong in all directions. Near one 
of the gates I noticed a group of people dressed 
in shabby clothes with a hollow look of hunger in 
their eyes. It was one of the many squadrons of 
the army of the unemployed, silently staring into 
the faces of the busy crowd, offering by gestures 
to do some service for a scant reward. At the 
sight of these unfortunates, the thought flashed 
through my mind: ‘No, it is not forever that I 
shall part with the capitalist world. I shall yet 
return and help England regain her past glory as 
Freedom’s first champion!’ 

Late at night our train arrived at Halle, where 
we boarded a steamer for Libau. 

The new steamer proved to be of an entirely 
different rank from that of the Aquitania. It was 
one of the few minor vessels retained by Ger- 
many after the surrender of her fleet to the Allies. 
The Baltic gave us much more trouble than the 
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_ Atlantic, a furious storm raging almost cease- 
lessly and threatening to blow our small boat to 
pieces. Our steamer seemed to symbolize the 
plight of Germany shaken by external and in- 
ternal storms. 

On the last day of the voyage the sea calmed 
down. The passengers crowded on the deck to 
watch the approach to the shore. What most 
sharply struck our eyes was the sight of the rav- 
ages of the war: barren fields, shattered houses, 
and, as we neared the harbor, swarms of half- 
naked and starved men, women, and children. 
The shriveled bodies and pale faces, the burning 
eyes and disproportionally large heads, of the 
children made them appear more like living spec- 
ters than human beings. 

Suddenly a shout went up: ‘The Soviet repre- 
sentative! Our authorities are coming!’ Mo- 
mentarily the strains of the ‘International’ were 
caught up by the aroused mass in an outburst 
of enthusiasm. The steamer halted and we all 
rushed forward to rally around ‘our authorities.’ 

The Soviet representative, a young man who 
seemed to symbolize by his youth the New Rus- 
sia, entered upon his duties without a minute’s 
delay. The chiefs of the communes handed in the 
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lists of their members and the examination was 
immediately started. The representative let us, 
the Communists, through almost without in- 
quiry. The only formality, performed by us, 
was the filling-out of an anqueta — questionnaire. 
The non-Communist Russian passengers were 
subjected to a severe examination to prove that 
their motives in coming to Russia were not 
counter-revolutionary. 

Our commune was located in the Petrograd 
Hotel. How fascinating was the charm of the 
name ‘Petrograd’! This highly modern hotel had 
escaped almost intact the ravages of war and 
revolution. We felt ourselves in these magnifi- 
cent quarters as in a fairy tale or in Paradise. It 
seemed so strange to us to play the réle of mag- 
nates before whom lackeys in silver liveries were 
rushing from all sides, obedient to the rustling of 
the American dollar. At the time Latvia was lit- 
erally mad with American money. Everything 
could be procured by the magic of the dollar, even 
immortality. 

In the morning of the next day we held a meet- 
ing of our commune. The chief question on the 
order of the day was: the final disposition of the 
remaining commune funds. A number of com- 
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rades proposed to divide the money equally 
among the members of the commune. I opposed 
this motion, stigmatizing it as petty-bourgeois 
equality, and suggested that, excepting what was 
necessary for covering our expenses down to the 
Soviet border, the entire fund should be donated 
to the Propaganda Department of the Communist 
International. At the end of the meeting my reso- 
lution was adopted by a unanimous vote. 

Now we were to begin our journey to the Soviet 
border. The Soviet representative instructed us 
to proceed without stopping at Riga. We agreed. 
However, upon arrival within a few miles of Riga, 
my heart was aflame with a desire to see the red 
flag floating over the Soviet Embassy in that city. 
Four of our group, myself included, decided to 
take a chance and penetrate into the Latvian cap- 
ital. It was late at night. No cabmen were to be 
seen around the desolate station. To proceed by 
train seemed impossible, as we had no permission 
either from the Latvian or from the Soviet au- 
thorities. Comrade Lensky soon discovered a 
solution of the riddle. Having observed the magic 
power of the American dollar in Libau, he resolved 
to make use of past experience. The idea worked 
splendidly. He went to the station-master, and 
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after handing a roll of bills to whomsoever it con- 
cerned, we were accorded the high privilege of 
riding most comfortably to Riga in a special train. 

We arrived about I A.M. The authorities at the 
station let us through without any formalities. 
A huge cabman offered us his services and, after a 
half-hour’s ride through dark streets and alleys, 
we reached the Hotel Grand. The manager met 
us with all the respect and honor due to Ameri- 
can magnates. However, after presenting me the 
keys, he gently asked in German: ‘May I see your 
documents?’ I did not know what to do. I took 
out the receipt of the commune’s insurance for 
the baggage and very proudly handed it to the 
manager. The sum of five thousand dollars in- 
serted on top of the certificate and the prominent 
title, ‘New York City Bank,’ produced the de- 
sired effect. We were assigned the best apart- 
ments. Os 

In the afternoon our group of four went to the 
Belle Vue, the quarters of the Soviet Embassy. 
We were met rather coldly. ‘It is no use for any- 
body not on official business to come here while 
the Russo-Polish Conference is on,’ we were told 
by one official, an acquaintance of ours from New 
York. ‘Get out of Riga,’ he advised us earnestly, 
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‘within twenty-four hours, or else you are bound 
to be arrested.’ 

On the way back from the Belle Vue, passing 
through the boulevard, we noticed a huge placard 
of a mass meeting to be held the same evening. 
‘Let us go!’ proposed Comrade Lensky. We 
went, and after roaming for hours through hor- 
ribly dirty streets, we finally found the hall some- 
where in the outskirts of the town. When we en- 
tered, one orator who spoke Russian was making 
his closing remarks. From his last sentences we 
understood that the occasion of the mass meeting 
was the celebration of the anniversary of the Paris 
Commune. The Russian speaker was followed by 
two Latvian orators who aroused the audience to 
a fury of excitement. Following the conclusion of 
every speech, the orchestra played the ‘Inter- 
national.’ We, arrivals from America, were over- 
whelmed by unbounded enthusiasm. For many 
years none of us had heard this anthem of the 
world-wide solidarity of labor rendered by an 
orchestra. 

I remembered the headquarters of the Young 
People’s Socialist League on Madison Street in 
Chicago, where I had heard the ‘International’ 
played by an orchestra on the Ist of May of 1914 
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and 1915. And even then, there in Chicago, this 
revolutionary anthem was drowned in a flood 
of semi-bourgeois and avowedly patriotic songs, 
such as the ‘ Marseillaise,’ and the ‘Star-Spangled 
Banner.’ Now, here in Riga the workers’ or- 
chestra played altogether differently, with a holy 
passion burning in the hearts of the musicians, 
who knew that they might be called to a severe 
account by the authorities for playing a seditious 
anthem. 

. The orchestra was supported by the entire audi- 
ence, who rose spontaneously to their feet and 
sang with a truly religious fervor. We four Amer- 
icans also joined and sang the ‘International’ in 
English. During the few minutes’ interval before 
the resumption of the speaking, a group of work- 
ers surrounded us asking questions about condi- 
tions in America and the latest events in world 
politics. Not to interfere with the procedure of 
the meeting, I proposed that those who wished to 
exchange views with us withdraw to the adjoining 
small hall. Here an improvised meeting took 
place. A table was placed in the center of the 
hall. Surrounded by a ring of workers who stood 
behind each other in close formation, as body- 
guard, I mounted the table and spoke as follows: 
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Comrades, world capitalism is crumbling to its 
foundations. Even America, the most powerful cap- 
italist fortress, is bound to collapse within a few short 
years. Her doom will be sealed as soon as she loses the 
distant markets which make it possible for her to fill 
up the coffers of the fabulously rich magnates with 
gold and silver, at the same time leaving the workers 
with empty and hungry stomachs. 

The days of European capitalism are numbered. 
They will not last after the triumph of the Proletarian 
Revolution in Germany. It is you, workers of Latvia, 
who have the historic mission of building a bridge be- 
tween Soviet Russia and Proletarian Germany. 

We hope that the day is not distant when the Red 
Army will crush with its iron heel the snake of Latvian 
sham Democracy which has curled itself around the 
neck of the working-class of your country. Long live 
the World Red Army! Long live the World Revolu- 
tion! 


The crowd around me reéchoed: ‘Long live the 
World Revolution!’ The meeting in the next hall 
closed at the same time. The entire mass, as if 
carried away by an elemental rush of emotion, 
mounted the chairs and tables and sang fervently. 
Though nobody was conducting the singing from 
the stage, there was a wonderful harmony in the 
-way the strains of a variety of songs, flowing from 
all corners of the gigantic hall, gradually blended 
into one mighty hymn, supremely melancholy 
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and solemn. It was a funeral march composed in 
honor of the heroes of the Revolution of 1905. 

When the singing subsided, a shower of white 
and red leaflets flooded the hall. I picked up a 
large bundle and threw it above the heads of the 
crowd. Comrade Lensky suddenly appeared and 
told me to be careful. ‘The secret agents are 
trailing us,’ he said; ‘let us rush for the doors.’ 
When we reached the second flight of the stair- 
case, I was stopped by an officer, who gently 
tapped me on the back and said very politely, 
‘Will you please return upstairs?’ I followed him. 
‘Sit down for a while,’ said the officer; ‘we shall 
inquire about you in the Belle Vue and then let 
you go.’ After waiting for over an hour, I was told 
that all efforts to communicate by telephone with 
the Belle Vue had failed. 

‘Sorry,’ said the officer in a grave tone; ‘we 
must escort you to the Political Department 
where you are liable to be detained overnight.’ 

Surrounded by a squadron of soldiers with 
rifles and torches, I was marched through the 
deserted streets. On the way, under the eyes of 
the soldiers, who did not pay the slightest atten- 
tion to my action, I tore up some incriminating 
documents from America. 
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At the Political Department I was received 
by the night sergeant, who, after a very careful 
search in my pockets, ordered me to sign my name 
in the ledger. All night I sat up waiting. 

At last, early in the morning the superior officers 
began to arrive. About ten o’clock I was escorted 
to the cabinet of the prosecuting attorney. He 
met me with a kindly smile and gracefully pointed 
his hand to a couple of chairs in front of his desk. 

‘Sit down, please,’ he whispered. I occupied 
the nearest chair. ‘Now, my friend, tell me who 
you are and where you come from.’ 

‘I am on the way from America to Soviet 
Russia,’ I said. 

‘What, to Russia!’ he exasperatingly shouted. 
‘It is terrible over there!’ 

‘Possibly, for some people,’ I remarked. 

‘But what do you intend to do in that unhappy 
land?’ he asked coldly, as if inquiring for the sake 
of objective knowledge. 

‘We shall see when we get there,’ I replied. 

Suddenly he changed his whole manner and 
with a sharp gesture he moved up his chair. 

‘Say, Mr. — what is your real name? I know, 
but want you to admit it,’ he ejaculated threaten- 
ingly, sharply scrutinizing my face. 
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‘My name appears on the passport which the 
officer took away from me last night,’ I affirmed 
calmly. “My name is Harry Bronsky.’ 

‘Do not tell me that,’ he burst out. ‘Our men 
saw you very recently in Petrograd.’ 

‘Perhaps in New York, but not in Petrograd,’ 
I insisted. 

After a few minutes’ pause the prosecutor said, 
in a dignified way, ‘To my sorrow, not having es- 
tablished your identity, I must assign you to con- 
finement in the upper cells.’ He rang the bell, and 
an officer came in. ‘Take him over to the cells 
on the top floor,’ ordered the prosecutor, bowing 
gently toward me. 

Passing through a long corridor and walking 
up a winding staircase, I reached the top floor 
and was enveloped in a mist of twilight darkness. 

The cell in which I found myself was ten feet 
wide by twenty-five feet long. The number of 
prisoners was eighteen. Their countenances were 
truly appalling. It seemed as though Death was 
looking through their eyes. Most striking was the 
contrast between two groups of prisoners, the 
gray old men and the young boys of sixteen to 
eighteen. 

With the old men I never succeeded in exchang- 
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ing even a few words. They were pertinaciously 
reticent, not pronouncing a single word, no matter 
what questions were asked of them. They seemed 
nailed to the boards upon which they lay most of 
the day, as well as at night. I was assigned a 
place in the center between the old and the young 
elements. For neighbors I had on the right sidea 
Russian of about twenty-two and on the left side 
a Jew of about thirty-two. My Russian neighbor 
immediately informed me of the reason of his con- 
finement. He was a Red Army petty officer and 
had escaped from the front to Latvia, where he 
was suspected of being a Bolshevik agitator and 
put in prison. 

‘This leather coat,’ he said, with an undertone 
of pride in his voice, ‘I received from Trotzky for 
heroic fighting against Denikin.’ According to 
his view Russia was not at all lacking in food- 
stuffs. ‘In Petrograd,’ he said, ‘you may buy any- 
thing you wish which can be used by the stomach, 
if you can only afford the price.’ 

My relations with my Jewish neighbor were 
much more cordial. He happened to be an ‘under- 
ground’ worker who had come to Latvia from 
Lithuania. His voice was so soft and melodious, 
his gestures so light and gentle, that it was im- 
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possible to believe that he had already spent more 
than a year in prison. He was of a remarkably 
poetic disposition. For hours he would stand near 
the window and look with his burning eyes through 
the yellow, dust-eaten pane into the distant sky, 
watching the flight of the silver-trimmed clouds 
and the rustling of the trees seen on a hill outside 
the prison walls. At sunset he would sing in a 
very low tone, and the velvet vibrations of his 
resonant baritone would spread over the cell, stir- 
ring the deepest melancholy in the hearts of the 
prisoners. With this singer I liked to spend most 
of the night talking of the latest events in the 
international labor movement and of the hope 
of Socialism rising high over the horizon of 
Russia. 

Once I woke very early, just before the dawn, 
and, not finding my friend near me, I was much 
alarmed. Soon I noticed his bowed figure leaning 
against the window. With his ear against the 
pane he was listening to the happy twitter of the 
birds circling in an endless cavalcade over the 
horizon. 

“You see, comrade,’ he said, turning to me, 
‘Spring is on the wing and the free birds are wel- 
coming it with happy songs and dances. Only we, 
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of the human race, are doomed to rot in the damp 
cells of oppression.’ 

One day followed another and I had become al- 
most accustomed to my new environment, when 
one afternoon the door opened and I heard my 
name called out by the officer of the guard. 
‘Dress up,’ he said; ‘you are free.’ I shook hands 
with all my cell mates and, kissing one of the 
young boys, I shouted from the door: ‘Good-bye, 
comrades! We shall soon meet together under the 
banner of the victorious World Revolution!’ 


CHAPTER IV 
CROSSING THE SOVIET BORDER 


THE comrades of the ‘Red Star,’ impatiently 
waiting for us near the border, were elated at our 
arrival. Like an avalanche, trains of freight cars 
with thousands of refugees were pouring into 
Latvia. What made the situation most curious 
was that the refugees were shocked and bewil- 
dered to come upon a crowd of people migrating 
from America to Russia, as if entirely reversing 
their concepts of the location of Hell and Paradise. 
Between the two camps, headed in different direc- 
tions, verbal clashes raged incessantly. 

I remember a few characteristic arguments. 
One of the refugees, a Jew, complained to me that 
the Communists had robbed him by expropriat- 
ing his chemical products factory. 

‘How much did you invest in your factory?’ I 
asked. 

‘Close to three hundred thousand roubles,’ he 
answered, after a pause of a minute or two, with 
a heavy sigh. 

‘How long did you own it?’ was my second 
question. 
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‘For fifteen years,’ he replied. 

‘If so,’ I interrupted, turning to the audience, 
‘is it not a matter of plain justice that, after this 
gentleman had for fifteen years enjoyed the 
pleasure of owning such a magnificent establish- 
ment, some one else should get a chance to ex- 
perience the pleasure of ownership?’ 

There was another type, a young man in a 
student’s uniform, with wooden shoes on his 
feet. He gathered a crowd around his car and 
fiercely harangued, ‘Ignorance is the cause of all 
the misfortunes of Russia and ignorant she must 
remain with the Bolsheviks in power.’ 

I offered him this question, ‘Did you ever par- 
ticipate in the educational work that the Soviet 
Government is conducting among the masses of 
the people?’ 

‘People?’ he shouted. ‘No such thing. It is 
not a people, but a sheer cattle, a flock of depraved 
beasts!’ 

‘One moment, please,’ I interrupted his violent 
diatribe. ‘Do you remember how Maxim Gorky 
during the war denounced the Russian people as 
beasts and animals? He changed his opinion, 
however, in 1917.’ 

‘Yes,’ replied the student, ‘Gorky changed his 
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opinion about the people in 1917. But nobody 
knows what his views are to-day.’ 

‘Neither do you know that you will not change 
your views about the Russian people,’ I argued. 

‘Well,’ the student shrugged his shoulders, ‘I 
rather think that you stand a better chance than 
I after seeing Bolshevism in action.’ 

The refugees were inclined to settle the argu- 
ment not so much by reason as by force. Rely- 
ing on their overwhelming numerical superiority, 
they attempted to precipitate an open fight by 
pressing from all sides and hurling at us angry 
taunts and jeers. 

‘Coming from America to buy up starving 
Russia, aren’t you?’ 

The Latvian military guards, pacing up and 

down with rifles in their hands, watched our ar- 
gument without any interference, except when a 
fight seemed imminent. 
_ ‘Argue as much as you want, gentlemen, but 
don’t argue with your fists!’ gently but firmly 
cautioned the commander of the guard, main- 
taining an air of perfect objectivity. 

The mood of the refugees changed very de- 
cidedly as soon as we retreated some distance from 
them. Commencing in a low murmur and gather- 
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ing volume as the reverberation extended from 
train to train all along the line, a moaning appeal 
was heard, ‘We are strangers here! We want to 
go back to our homes! Only give us the right to 
make a living!’ 

At last a train arrived, with the significant 
inscription of five letters on the locomotive, 
‘R.S.F.S.R.,’ Russian Socialist Federated Soviet 
Republic — and a small party of Red Army men. 
' ©To-night we shall make our return trip to the 
Soviet border,’ said the commandant of the train. 
With unbounded joy we greeted this announce- 
ment and felt happy to see the first soldiers with 
the Red Star on their helmets. That the Soviet 
train consisted of freight cars only did not dis- 
appoint us in the least, because the five letters of 
the descriptive emblem seemed to convert the train 
into a magic carpet, a creation of wondrous heroic 
achievement. 

We started, with the whistle of the locomotive 
as a signal for all of us to rise to our feet and sing 
the ‘International.’ For hours we sang revolu- 
tionary songs, interrupting our performance to 
converse with the Red Army men, from whom we 
wanted to learn all about the civil war. The train 
was moving ata very slow pace. The soldiers told 
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us about their fighting experience on the various 
fronts and about their work at present in the 
Osoby Otdel (the Special Department of the 
Cheka). 

‘We shall reach the border within an hour,’ said 
one of the guards. 

‘Comrades, let us push open the doors and 
watch the approach of the Soviet border,’ some 
one suggested. 

The doors were flung open and, crowding bes 
hind each other, the comrades looked on the 
fields, straining their eyes to discern in the dis- 
tance the watch-lights of the border line. 

The moon rose, casting a soft, pale light over 
the earth. Strips of white snow, like daggers, cut 
across the fields, turning into a curve at the foot 
of the hills. The air was so crystal-clear that it 
seemed to reflect the entire creation, like a silver 
web in which were embroidered the stars above 
and the watch-lights below on the border line. 

‘Men, the train is getting on the bridge,’ said 
one of the guards. An indescribable enthusiasm 
fired the hearts of the comrades as they caught 
sight of the Red Army men, with rifles i in their 
hands, standing under the bridge. 

‘Long live the Red Army!’ — a shout went up. 
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All of the comrades began throwing down to the 
soldiers small packages of sweets and all sorts of 
things. The train was moving slowly and a few 
comrades attempted to grab the helmets from the 
heads of the soldiers for souvenirs. 

While this stirring scene was being enacted, I 
sat quietly in a corner, carried away by remem- 
brance of the Russian spring of many years ago. 
I remembered how after the dreary winter nights, 
with their dirge-chanting snowstorms, I ran into 
the fields where I heard the birth-cry of Spring in 
the sound of the streams and rivulets, which were 
rushing down the hills to carry the message of a 
new life into the wide world. 

I sat quietly in the corner contemplating the 
mysterious harmony of Nature: the skies peopled 
with myriads of sparkling stars; the round earth 
enveloped in a silver web of twilight. It seemed 
to me that never before had I seen such splendid 
harmony above and below, as if both Sky and 
Earth were saluting us, restless wanderers on our 
pilgrimage to the Land of Promise. The Sky and 
Earth symbolized to me the future harmony when 
both hand and mind, labor and intellect, should 
join together and build society anew on a basis of 
freedom. 
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Looking on the moving panorama of Nature, 
I felt an irresistible desire, like Judah Ha-Levi, on 
the occasion of entering Jerusalem, to kiss with 
my lips the Holy Land of the Soviet Republic! 


CHAPTER V 
ON THE ROAD TO MOSCOW 


As the train moved into the interior, we were sur- 
prised by seeing endless crowds of men, women, 
and children swarming all the highways and by- 
ways, carrying on their shoulders every variety of 
sack and bundle, plodding their weary way from 
distant villages to far-flung railway stations. They 
were struggling madly to get out of Russia even 
as we were struggling to get in. Their emotions 
were incomprehensible to us and surely our en- 
thusiasm must have seemed madness to them. 

The stations were unimaginably congested. In 
serried rows, people were lying on the floors of 
the waiting-rooms, huddled like sheep, with heads 
and legs touching their neighbors, almost crowding 
on each other. Even outside the doors many were 
sleeping stretched on their backs, dangerously 
near the railroad tracks, with an utter disregard 
for their lives. 

Stormy scenes we witnessed at the stations 
when, by the ringing of bells and the whistling of 
locomotives, the signal was given for the departure 
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of the trains. Like a tremendous flock of terror- 
stricken cattle caught in a whirlwind of fire, the 
mob, emitting a mighty roar, rushed from all over 
the station and from every hidden nook, and, 
flinging itself forward with curses and clenched 
fists, battered its way in a savage scramble to the 
steps of the train. 

In a moment the whole space, inside and out- 
side the train, including the roofs and the planks 
between the wheels, was closely filled. The sta- 
tion guards, raising their rifles, let loose a salvo of 
shots, aiming scarcely above the heads of the in- 
furiated mob. For a minute or two a fraction of 
the crowd, more exposed, dropped off and scat- 
tered around the station, only to return the mo- 
ment the train started to move. There seemed no 
possibility of quelling the mob action, of bringing 
a semblance of order out of the chaos. 

At one station I witnessed a peculiar scene. At 
the entrance to our train, two men, both appar- 
ently Soviet officials, became embroiled in a quar- 
rel over a reserved seat in the car. . 

‘Show your mandate, comrade!’ shouted the 
first. - 

‘Show me your mandate!’ yelled back the 
other. 
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‘Mine is big enough to kill you!’ threatened the 
first. 

‘Mine is the largest in the Republic! Under- 
stand, idiot?’ triumphantly announced the other, 
pushing on and shaking his fist in the face of his 
opponent. ‘Get the hell out of here before I 
throw you under the wheels!’ 

For hours I could not rid my mind of the 
strange meaning of the word ‘Mandate’! Evi- 
dently, it made even comrades tyrants over one 
another and, worse than anything, it seemed to 
enshroud all Soviet authority in a mystery which 
bred suspicion and terror. 

The railwaymen were quite openly hostile to 
the Soviet Government. I tried to converse with 
the conductors, but I soon observed that they 
suspected me of being a Communist, so they side- 
tracked the conversation from politics to econom- 
ics, complaining of their working conditions. 

‘Why should we bother about the Government 
when it does not bother about us?’ remarked one 
of them. 

At the stations, the moment the train stopped, 
crowds gathered around the passengers, who ran 
out from the car to inquire for news. A kind of 
improvised meeting would take place, lasting a 
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few minutes, while somebody in the crowd loudly 
predicted the imminent fall of the ‘régime.’ Those 
were the days immediately following the Kron- 
stadt uprising. 

All these impressions of the fighting mobs, of 
the furious wrangling of the officials, of the uni- 
versal spirit of unrest, made us feel rather uneasy, 
though we were prepared for any eventualities. 
However, as our train proceeded forward we 
noticed a decided improvement generally and a 
constantly increasing consciousness of govern- 
ment authority was manifest the nearer we came 
to Moscow. 

At the Moscow station law and ‘revolutionary 
order’ prevailed. | , 


CHAPTER VI 
MOSCOW LIKE A DREAM 


At the Moscow railway station we found a con- 
siderable number of our recent fellow passengers 
on the Aquitania, marooned in freight cars in 
which they were sheltered with other emigrants 
who had arrived many weeks before. The housing 
problem was then at its height. 

We — that is, a couple of comrades and I — 
were luckier. Some of our Moscow friends were 
informed of our arrival and came to the station. 
With their aid we got through the heavily guarded 
gates and introduced ourselves to the city. 

No street-car passenger service was in opera- 
tion, and only a few cars with broken windows and 
open tops were being used for the delivery of 
baggage. So we put some of our baggage on one 
of these shattered cars and followed on foot. We 
passed through empty squares where the windows 
were nailed up by boards. We passed through the 
Suckharevka, once the busiest market in Moscow 
and now completely deserted. Only around the 
corners scattered groups of young boys and girls 
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were pacing up and down, with an artificial ex- 
pression of indifference on their faces, casting 
rapid glances on all sides. They kept their hands 
in their pockets or behind their aprons, mutter- 
ing half articulately, ‘papirosy’ (cigarettes). For 
miles we followed the freight car, until, crossing 
through the Red Square, we reached the point of 
our destination — Tsedom, the Central Immi- 
grants’ House. 

The Tsedom occupied a vast structure, one of a 
string of the so-called Houses of Bakhrushire, the 
name of the former owner. The exterior of the 
house, six stories high, looked rather neat, if not 
attractive. At the entrance door we met the eter- 
nal guard, the like of whom we later encountered 
in nearly every important house. 

‘Propusk (pass)!’ We explained that we had 
just arrived and therefore had no passes. ‘You 
cannot go in,’ said the guard. ‘Wait for the com- 
mandant.’ 

Soon Commandant Anikowitch appeared. We 
recognized him, as he was an American comrade 
whom we knew, from Chicago. He at once offered 
me a room, which was damp, dirty, and without 
furniture excepting a wooden bed. He said it was 
the best room in the house. Later I found out 
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that his own room was dry, sunny, and with a 
superabundance of furniture, beautiful curtains, 
velvet sofas, carpets, and luxurious looking- 
glasses. As a matter of fact, I was very fortunate 
to get any kind of room. Many comrades who had 
arrived long before had to sleep all through the 
winter in the freezing corridors. 

The régime maintained by the Commandant 
was anything but comradely. He was arrogant, 
insolent, and dictatorial toward nearly all the 
immigrants, except a few whose future authority 
he feared. Known in America by the remarkable 
name of ‘hard-boiled gendarme,’ he lived up to 
his reputation in Soviet Russia most punctili- 
ously. His tyranny over the immigrants was 
indeed shameful, but nobody dared interfere with 
him because of his intimate connections with the 
Cheka — the Extraordinary Committee of Es- 
pionage — the dreaded secret police. 

The most remarkable feature about the Com- 
mandant was that he was getting fatter every day, 
while the immigrants were losing weight every 
hour. The secret of it was, of course, not merely 
his happy disposition of mind, but the amount of 
foodstuffs he managed to consume. The mass of 
immigrants was famishing. Twice a day a dish of 
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hot water was served, with a sprinkling of barley 
in it, and about half a pound of black bread to 
each meal. 

On the third day after our arrival we called a 
meeting of our commune. The question on the 
order of the day was: “Where do we go from here?’ 
No sooner had we begun our discussion than I was 
told that a Communist International representa- 
tive had arrived with instructions. This was 
Comrade Reidelman, with whom I had been 
acquainted in New York. He delivered to us 
a formal speech of welcome. ‘Russia, with 
her enormous resources,’ he announced, ‘must 
be developed into a colossal storehouse from 
which to draw all necessary aid for the Euro- 
pean proletariat after its triumph over the bour- 
geoisie.’ 

He invited all those who arrived in Russia as 
members of the Communist Party of America to 
transfer their allegiance to the Russian Com- 
munist Party, whose red banner is covered with 
immortal glory in the cause of proletarian eman- 
cipation. 

We were then handed a special questionnaire 
for our transfer into the Russian Communist 
Party. After all these were filled out, one com- 
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rade, a Pennsylvania miner, asked the represent- 
tative, ‘Where do you intend to send us?’ 

‘It is none of your business,’ yelled the repre- 
sentative angrily, once we had enrolled. ‘You are 
now at the disposal of the Central Committee of 
the Russian Communist Party, and you will go 
where you are ordered to go.’ 

‘But how about visiting our homes?’ — Two 
or three comrades raised their voices. 

Representative Reidelman answered: ‘ You will 
first reach the different points of destination, and 
then, after being assigned to work, you will apply 
for a furlough.’ 

On my next visit I found nearly all my com- 
rades packing up. They all knew approximately 
where they were to be mobilized. The Pennsyl- 
vania miner boys were to go to the Don Basin 
coal region, in the south; the metal workers to 
different railroad repair shops, while the more 
politically wide-awake prepared to enter the 
Provincial Department of the Cheka. Appar- 
ently these comrades, who had experienced all the 
bitterness of persecution in the United States, 
now felt a keen desire to taste the sweetness of 
persecuting others. 

As for myself, I was not in a hurry to enter upon 
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any official duties. Comrade Reidelman assured 
me that I should be retained in Moscow for work 
in the Communist International. 

My Moscow friends invited me to visit some 
monster mass-meetings of Communists to hear 
the reports of the quelling of the Kronstadt 
uprising. I declined their invitation. There was 
something strange going on within me. I felt my- 
self under the spell of an enchantment which I 
feared to break. During so many years I had 
dreamed of the City of Freedom, of Red Moscow. 
But now the reality of Moscow seemed even 
stranger than the dream. At sunset the red glow 
of the skies set the golden domes of the churches 
ablaze with dazzling radiance, like burning tow- 
ers. The high domes looked into the skies won- 
deringly, as if asking: ‘Is this our place, the City 
of Bolshevik ungodliness?’ Crowding around 
the churches, engulfed in light, stood, like blind 
giants, rows of structures, formerly stores and 
business establishments, with closed windows 
nailed up by boards and huge signs above them, 
rusty and broken. 

And the people, starved skeletons, were moving 
about like shadows, staggering and halting, lean- 
ing against the walls, holding on to shaky lamp- 
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- posts to keep themselves from falling to the 
ground. 

Indeed, Moscow was a red and black dream. 
I, myself, was a dreamer in the city of the world’s 
strangest dream! In the city of dream-reality! 


CHAPTER VII 
ON JOHN REED’S GRAVE 


AT night I liked to visit the huge Kremlin wall 
extending along the bank of the Moscow River. 
There was here a profound silence, and a darkness 
that seemed to conspire with the silence about the 
deepest mystery. Guiding myself by the light of 
the stars, I made my way to the center of the wall 
where rows of upturned stones were heaped in the 
shape of pyramids. Picking the highest heap, I 
sat on the top of a rock and, giving free reign to 
my imagination, I surrendered myself to the be- 
witching Trio of Night, River, and Kremlin Wall. 

Suddenly I heard a flutter of wings above my 
head. I raised my head and saw floating in the 
air, in serried formation, a whole train of shadows 
with star-studded wings. I remembered the story 
of childhood that the souls of the dead congregate 
at midnight, and—lo! I acknowledged their 
faces. It was the images of the dead Czars and 
the revolutionary terrorists peacefully and qui- 
etly marching side by side in separate groups. 
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Here were brought together in one procession 
those who entrenched themselves within the 
Kremlin walls to secure their tyrannical rule and 
those who sought, by every human and diabolic 
device, to penetrate into these walls and estab- 
lish a new order. 

‘How strange,’ I thought, ‘that those two en- 
emy camps which have fought each other so im- 
placably are now marching peacefully in one pro- 
cession! Is it death, the great teacher of peace, 
that has reconciled them by the equality reigning 
in the other world?’ 

At this thought I became enraged. 

“How do you dare,’ I exclaimed, ‘you, Czarist 
souls, to be here! You, who for ages had crucified 
the liberty of the people; spread the horrid shadow 
of the hangman over the whole vast land of Russia; 
drowned the clamor of the masses by the rattling 
of the chains upon the feet of the hundreds of 
thousands of revolutionaries exiled to Siberia!’ 

Rising in a frenzy, I ran chasing the Czarist 
camp with stones towards the Red Square. Here 
the shadows suddenly vanished and a new vision 
appeared. From all sides of the vast square, 
pouring across the bridges and the gates, I saw 
battalions of workers armed with guns and bay- 
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onets, forcing their way into the center of the. 
square. Cannon shots were fired from above the 
Kremlin walls. For one moment the workers’ bat- 
talions receded, only to surge forward with re- 
newed ferocity, tearing the wire entanglements 
and pressing the junkers’ squadrons to the walls. 
Suddenly a mighty shout went up from among 
the workers’ ranks which, hurling themselves for- 
ward, scaled the walls. Red banners appeared on 
the top of the Kremlin walls and on the spires of 
the golden domes. 

Now the Red Square was deserted and, amid a 
dead silence, the highest bell of the Central Krem- 
lin Church rang. It rang the ‘International.’ No 
sooner did the last sound die away than I heard 
my name whispered by a voice in the vibrations of 
which I discerned the echo of a kiss imprinted on 
my cheeks some years ago in America. Yes, it was 
the slow and gentle voice of John Reed. ... Here 
he was, lying in his beautiful grave like one alive, 
surrounded with red garlands on all sides. He 
opened his mouth and nodded his head, ‘Hello, 
Comrade Gordin! What’s news in America?’ 

I told him of the latest events in the movement. 
I described the recent outlaw strikes which were 
betrayed by the union officials. I told him about 
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the Left Wing in the union movement, of the new 
trials and persecutions. 

‘The American working class,’ I said, ‘is be- 
ginning to awaken and follow your footsteps. And 
some day when America will be freed from capital- 
ism, your statue will rise in all the big cities of 
America and your name will be honored as that 
of the first American in the Communist Inter- 
national.’ 

“Yes, comrade,’ he answered, and with a sigh he 
added, ‘It is still a long way off and many will be 
the victims before victory is achieved. Good-bye!’ 

I turned from the grave. Within a few steps I 
noticed the Red Army guard who looked at me 
very sorrowfully, with something peculiarly inti- 
mate in his eyes. I walked up to him and placed 
my hand on his shoulder. Momentarily the sol- 
dier’s image melted away. A thrill went through 
every fiber of my being. I felt stronger than ever 
in my determination to carry my ideal forward to 
victory. 

It was my lost soul, lost since 1917, that had 
now returned to me — my soul which stood on 
guard at the grave of John Reed. 


CHAPTER VIII 
CONQUER DESPITE ALL 


AFTER ten days during which I became more or 
less accustomed to the strange dream-reality of 
Moscow, I was enlisted in the ranks of the Com- 
munist International and started to work in the 
Press Bureau as assistant head of the Anglo- 
American Section. I was sincerely happy that at 
last I could do ‘my bit’ in the War Staff of the 
World Revolution. 

The Communist International occupied the 
beautiful building on the Denejny Avenue, for- 
merly the palace of Count Mirbach, the German 
Ambassador, who was assassinated there by the 
left social revolutionists as vengeance for the hu- 
miliation of Russia by the Brest-Litovsk treaty. 
The entire building, in its outward appearance 
and in inner disposition is a masterpiece of archi- 
tecture and cultured refinement. The entrance 
room, behind the outside doors, was lined with 
oak benches, nicely shaped and cut with birds and 
an eagle on top. Overhanging, above the benches, 
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_ were colossal paintings of great beauty and value 
belonging to the former German Embassy. 

The next waiting-room was crowded with small 
chairs and beautiful sofas, draped in red and gold. 
Here, too, the walls were painted with fantastic 
pictures of German chivalry. To the right side 
was the staircase, which led up in a semi-circle to 
the second floor. The other rooms of the lower 
floor were even more beautifully furnished, with 
red, heavy carpet covering the entire floor, a pic- 
turesque variety of furniture, and pictures on the 
walls and ceilings. 

This lower floor was occupied by the adminis- 
tration department and the executive council. 
The back rooms on this floor, looking into a gar- 
den, were assigned to the printing shop and the 
book department. The second floor was occupied 
by the press bureau, the library, and archives. 

At the Communist International, work started 
at ten o’clock and ceased at four. The system of 
payment for employees was twofold — by payoks, 
a pound or so of flour, herring and oil, or half a 
pound of sugar, which was supplemented by some 
money that was of no value because of deprecia- 
tion. The meals served in the common dining- 
room were clean, but meager. 
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My fellow workers, most of them Englishmen, 
were all members of the Communist party. I at 
once noticed that they were ardently devoted to 
the cause. The greater was my surprise when I 
heard them speak one morning about conditions 
in the Communist International. One of them 
said, ‘Our work is destroyed by the criminal mis- 
management of the administration department.’ 

My amazement was beyond description. I 
looked suspiciously around, and with bowed head 
continued to work. 

After a while one of the younger comrades came 
up to me. 

‘We must work hard, though we are hungry and 
ill treated,’ he said. ‘The Third Congress of the 
International is nearing. We must fight and con- 
quer, despite all.’ 

Besides my duties in the Communist Inter- 
national, the Moscow State Party Committee en- 
listed me for auxiliary work in its Department of 
Agitation and Propaganda. 

Here I first learned how the machinery for 
moulding public opinion operates. On every ques- 
tion of policy the Central Committee adopts a 
‘thesis’ in which the main lines are laid down. 
The thesis is further developed and made con- 
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crete by so-called ‘instructing reports’ delivered 
orally by a number of experts on the issue con- 
cerned. Throughout the party all the speakers 
must keep within the limits of the official thesis 
and construct their speeches as a sort of popular- 
ization of the ‘instructing reports.’ 3 

There was a special two weeks’ campaign or- 
ganized to explain to the peasants the meaning of 
the new taxation policy. I was mobilized, with 
many others, to tour the state. The impression 
the villages made on me was rather distressing. 
The local authorities met us, standing at atten- 
tion, as the ‘eyes’ of Moscow. The meetings were 
staged affairs. A drum-beating speech, repeating 
in simpler language, the ‘thesis’ and ‘instructing 
reports.’ No discussion. No questions. A resolu- 
tion of approval — and a hand-waving send-off. 

I asked one village party secretary who ap- 
peared to me more intelligent than the others, 
‘Why do the peasants look so bewildered?’ 

‘Because they understand nothing,’ he an- 
swered curtly. 

‘Why don’t you teach them by letting them do 
something in the Soviet?’ I suggested. 

‘Because we cannot trust them,’ he asserted 
emphatically. 
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‘How do you expect to achieve results?’ I ex- 
pressed my surprise. 

‘We must depend on the newcomers from the 
cities who have been workers in the cities before,’ 
he explained, looking at me with ill-concealed ap- 
prehension, evidently surprised by my strange 
questions. Guessing at last that I must bea recent 
arrival from abroad, he smiled and added, ‘Com- 
rade, I do what I am told to do by the higher ° 
party organ. I only remember the Central Com- 
mittee slogan, ‘‘We must conquer, despite all!”’’ 

In the city I spoke to audiences of workers and 
soldiers in the factory clubs and barracks. 

The workers’ meetings were not easy to man- 
age. The spirit of unrest was running high. It 
was terrible to look down from the stage into the 
starved faces of the workers who during all the 
talking were busy chewing some dry crusts of 
bread. Suddenly some one in the rear of the hall 
would yell savagely, ‘I want to eat!’ On some 
occasions the hungry workers became so infuri- 
ated that they drove off the stage such prominent 
men as Dr. Semashko, the People’s Commissar of 
Health. Of course, heavy retaliation followed 
from the authorities and next time the workers 
listened to the speakers in dead silence. I man- 
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aged to get along rather ‘exceptionally well’ (ac- 
cording to the report in the agitation depart- 
ment). The workers were immensely interested 
to know all about foreign countries, especially 
America. 

‘Do the workers eat white bread in America?’ 
I was once asked. Most of the questions, how- 
ever, were not so simple to answer. 

‘What is the reason that the World Revolution 
which we were promised in 1917 is not yet real- 
ized?’ ‘What is it that blocks the way for it?’ 
‘Is not the New Economic Policy forcing the Com- 
munists to betray their ideals and to surrender 
the gains of the Revolution?’ 

These knotty questions I was asked by the 
workers privately, confidentially, in a more or 
less roundabout way, so as not to provoke sus- 
picions of disloyalty. I soon found myself drifting 
unconsciously into the well-known Central Com- 
mittee slogan, ‘We must conquer, despite all!’ 

Only the soldier audiences were really enthusi- 
astic. Though the barracks were often in no bet- 
ter shape than the half-demolished factories, and 
I believe even the rations of the army were far 
from satisfactory, yet the spirit of the soldiers I 
found on all occasions unfaltering, instinct with 
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a very high degree of revolutionary fervor. This 
was largely due to the wonderful agitation and 
propaganda carried on by the so-called Political 
Department. 

One day I was called from the Press Bureau 
into the offices of the Party Nucleus. The Secre- 
tary gave me an anqueta which I filled out. ‘Asa 
Communist,’ she said, ‘you have a right to bear 
arms. Here is your Mauser!’ 

At four o’clock next morning I heard a ham- 
mering at the doors. The voice of the woman 
Secretary of the Nucleus was ringing, ‘Commun- 
ists, awake!’ I met my neighbors running down 
the stairs into the street. In front of the house 
we were lined up and told to march. The woman 
Secretary was calling out the cadence, ‘Le-voy!’ 
(left). 

Noticing an acquaintance on my right, I 
asked him our destination and was told that we 
were marching to the headquarters of the Chon, 
the Special Communists’ Military Detachments. 
After an hour we arrived at the headquarters. We 
were ordered to divide into two sections, one to 
go on guard duty; the other to retire into the 
barracks, as reserves. I happened to be among 
the reserves. At the barracks I found some of my 
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friends from the Press Bureau. They told me that 
during the last days the unrest among the workers 
in the factories had reached a high state of ten- 
sion. ‘It is our duty,’ they said, ‘to defend the 
factories from disorders.’ 

Early in the morning, the head of the Press 
Bureau showed up and we were released. All day 
long, half asleep and hungry, I thought of the 
phenomenon that Communists should be called 
on to protect the factories from workers! 

But there was one clearly defined answer in my 
mind, ‘We must conquer, despite alll’ 


CHAPTER IX 
COMMUNIST STOMACHS 


THE remarks of the comrades in the Press Bureau 
about the criminal mismanagement in the Com- 
munist International made me intensely eager to 
find out to what an extent the accusations were 
well-founded. The facts were soon brought to my 
attention in a light which left no room for the 
slightest doubt. 

The Party day, the day on which Nuclei meet- 
ings were held every week, arrived and the meet- 
ing of our Nucleus was called. This was my first 
opportunity to attend a Nucleus meeting in Rus- 
sia. I went with high expectations, anxious to see 
how the lever of the Revolution, the Russian 
Communist Party, conducted its business from 
the bottom up through the vast network of lower 
cells which covered the country from one end to 
the other. ; 

But what did I hear at the meeting? All the 
speeches dealt with the question of payoks, i.e., 
the food problem. First I thought, I am in the 
wrong place, not at a Party meeting, but some- 
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where in a charity institution which is dispensing 
food parcels. I wondered, why are people fighting 
about the food which does not exist, or exists in so 
limited a quantity that no matter what mode of 
distribution is adopted it cannot go round? My 
meditations were rudely broken by a ian voice 
which rang commandingly. 

The orator was Comrade Beyko, formerly the 
People’s Commissary of Food in the Latvian 
Soviet Republic, and at present head of the Ad- 
ministration and Foreign Connections Depart- 
ment of the Communist International. Thanks to 
him, I at once grasped the meaning of the day’s 
discussion. 

‘Here’ — he raised his voice to its highest pitch 
and hammered out every syllable distinctly to the 
assemblage — ‘here is your choice. Either you 
vote for my resolution and express unqualified en- 
dorsement of my administration, in which case you 
can depend on a full carload of payoks; or you vote 
my resolution down and then you will stay hun- 
gry until the very opening of Congress. Now,’ he 
triumphantly announced, ‘remember that even 
Communists must take care of their stomachs!’ 

I was struck by a thunderbolt. Was that the 
way resolutions were carried in the Russian Com- 
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munist Party? Was that the way the working 
class was forced into silence and submission, by 
the big stick of hunger? 

Nearly all the orators spoke against the resolu- 
tion. At the moment when it was easy to see that 
the bullying Beyko’s resolution would be defeated, 
a slender, elegantly dressed young man, who had 
been an American Jewish journalist — Shubin — 
and who had a brilliant talent for combining into 
perfect unity the dirty mud of both American 
and European self-seeking politics, introduced a 
compromise resolution. 

This proposed to express unqualified support 
for the preparations for the Congress, emphasizing 
satisfaction with Comrade Beyko’s efforts to ac- 
commodate the delegates, especially mentioning 
the clean bedding in the Luxe Hotel. To me the 
compromise seemed the acme of impudence and 
lackeyship. It was adopted by a large majority. 

When I returned home, I was informed that 
an extra session of the Bureau of the Nucleus was 
being held, to hear the discussion of a resolution to 
be presented at the next meeting. The resolution 
charged Comrade Beyko with criminal miscon- 
duct, leading to the undermining of the Com- 
munist International, and demanded that the 
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Central Committee remove and expel him. The 
Bureau decided to place on me the responsibility 
of the chairmanship. 

The next meeting took place in the hall where 
Mirbach was assassinated. The highest officials 
of the Communist International, with the Secre- 
tary of the Central Executive, Comrade Kabetsky, 
reinforced by the aristocracy of the Hotel Luxe, 
the luxurious residence of the Communist Inter- 
national delegates, made their appearance. 

The old war horses defended their rights, which 
meant their privileges. They maintained that the 
‘mistakes’ of Beyko reduced them to one ques- 
tion: How much was a man allowed to eat in a 
hungry country? 

The charges were that Beyko was speculating 
in foreign currency with the funds of the Adminis- 
tration and Foreign Relations Departments, of 
which he was head —a crime for which capital 
. punishment was the usual penalty; that he dis- 
patched special railroad cars and bought food at 
fabulously reduced prices in provinces where food 
was plentiful, and, under the pretext of acting for 
the Communist International, then disposed of 
the food as he handled the currency; that he was 
responsible for the drowning of the French dele- 
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gates — syndicalists to the Second Congress — 
because of their disagreement with the tactics of 
the Executive, and this was supported by a letter 
written by Comrade Murphy, representing the 
Communist Party of Great Britain; that he was 
embroiled in the affair which cost the lives of the 
head of the Communist International Publishing 
Department and his wife; that he converted the 
Luxe into what amounted to a brothel; that he 
surrounded himself exclusively with his fellow 
nationals, the Letts, who were ready tools in his 
hands. 

The charges were all supported by a formidable 
array of authentic documents, secret letters’and 
copies of official records, the veracity of which 
could not be contested. The chiefs and ‘Luxers’ 
were untiring in efforts to show that Comrade 
Beyko was as innocent as could be, that he was a 
shining example for the younger generation, and 
that his so-called crimes were merely mistakes. As 
for the graver charges, they were attributed to 
his unflinching, truly Bolshevist bravery which de- 
mands that a Communist be not too particular 
about the means, so long as the end is attained 
for the cause. 

The battle of wits between the orators of both 
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camps lasted till long after midnight. I, as chair- 
man of the meeting, took the floor and, presenting 
an objective résumé of the evidence and argu- 
ments on both sides, I explained to the audience 
my view of the case. Pointing my finger straight 
into the face of the ‘chiefs,’ I concluded by say- 
ing, ‘Was it for the comfort of such grafters that 
we, Communists of other countries, at the risk of 
our lives, broke through the iron and steel ring 
surrounding Soviet Russia?’ 

A terrible turmoil broke out. Then the vote was 
ordered. Again the unexpected happened during 
the taking of the vote. One of the Lettish huskies, 
Berg, formerly of Chicago, an assistant of Com- 
rade Beyko, six feet six inches tall and a regular 
acrobat, hurled himself upon a sickly young man, 
Comrade Valytsky, who was the initiator of the 
big case. Valytsky was almost choked to death. 
The meeting broke up in disorder at five o’clock 
in the morning. 

After several months, while I was away from 
Moscow, the Beyko case was looked into by the 
Central Control Committee of the R.C.P., the 
highest tribunal for Communists. This institu- 
tion, which stands on guard for proletarian jus- 
tice and Communist ethics, after establishing the 
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entire truth of the charges found nothing to do 
but to offer the Bureau of the Nucleus an oppor- 
tunity to come to terms with Comrade Beyko. 
The Bureau refused. The result was that fifty per 
cent of the members of the Communist Interna- 
tional Nucleus were expelled during the cleaning. 
Comrade Beyko was also formally expelled, but 
was soon reinstated at the request of Comrade 
Bukharin, editor of the ‘Pravda,’ and Comrade 
Stuchka, ex-President of the Latvian Soviet 
Republic. At the thirteenth Party Congress of 
1924, Comrade Beyko was an accredited delegate 
for the State Party Organization of Smolensk. 


CHAPTER X 


A REPRESENTATIVE OF THE AMERICAN 
PROLETARIAT 


BESIDES its magnificent headquarters, the Com- 
munist International had at its disposal a number 
of dormitories and hotels scattered in various 
sections of Moscow. Most conspicuous was the 
Hotel Luxe located in the center of Tverskaya 
Street, the main thoroughfare of the Red Capital. 

The Luxe occupied a unique position. It housed 
the International delegates who came to Moscow 
to represent the Communist Parties from nearly 
every country on the earth. Regardless of the 
changing fortunes of the Soviet Government, 
which brought the direst privations for the 
Russian people, the Luxe was always provided 
with the best and choicest of what remained in 
the War-and-Revolution-ridden land. 

The building is of five stories occupying almost 
an entire block. The facade is decorated with 
fantastic. figures, supporting on their heads ele- 
gantly shaped gilded balconies. The entrance is 
a magnificent one; three massive gray marble 
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pillars and a flight of double doors introduce one 
into the sumptuous hallway, with silky carpets 
on the floor, brilliant paintings on the walls, and 
mammoth chandeliers hanging from the ceiling. 

On the right side of the hallway, surrounded 
by an iron fence, the Bureau of Passes is sta- 
tioned. Two armed soldiers guard the way to the 
stairs and to the elevator. ‘ 

Life at the Luxe is, on the whole, a rather slow, 
dragging affair of almost typically leisure-class 
character. Indeed, quite a number of the resi- 
dents, the so-called ‘Permanent Delegates,’ con- 
sist of retired generals of the labor movement, 
revolutionary veterans. They came to Russia, 
like so many religious Jews who go to Palestine, 
to die in the Holy Land. In this group the well- 
known Bill Heywood is very conspicuous... . 

The atmosphere changes decidedly during the 
sessions of the International Congresses. Then 
swarms of intrepid revolutionary firebrands at the 
risk of life break through all barriers, to bring a 
message from the rebellious workers of every land 
and to carry back from Moscow renewed inspira- 
tion and... funds. Then everything in the Luxe 
is bubbling with sound and color, rattling with 
the mixture of a thousand and one dialects, 
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bristling with all shades of national and racial 
features. : 

The aristocratic character of the Luxe can be 
illustrated by an incident. In 1921, at the height 
of the famine, the delegates were clad and fed as 
in the palmiest days that the Luxe ever knew in 
its history. Some of the more honest delegates, 
moved by scruples, on seeing some of the luxu- 
ries, such as the many pounds of chocolate, 
sweets, and so forth, drafted a petition request- 
ing the authorities to reduce their rations. 

‘One third of what we are getting,’ said the 
petitioners, ‘is sufficient to provide our natural 
requirements.’ The petition was met with a roar 
of protest by the adventure-seeking element, who 
denounced it as a step on the road to self-annihi- 
lation and an utterly un-Marxianlike expression 
of Puritanism. Of course, the adventurers won 
the day, and the Luxe continued to enjoy its su- 
perabundance while the country was absolutely 
starving. 

The American delegates — that is, the repre- 
sentatives of the Communist Party of America 
— had a peculiar standing, a sort of special priv- 
ilege. Following one another in turn, upon the 
expiration of their delegates’ credentials they had 
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to be removed from the Luxe by actual force by 
the militia. Such was the case of Comrade Ni- 
kolai Hourvitch; also with Comrades Tiverovsky 
and Carr. 

Such an honorable distinction would have been 
a baffling mystery but for the fact that the so- 
called path-blazer, the first delegate from Amer- 
ica, Comrade Stoklitsky, years ago reached the 
high-water mark of heroic or rather melodramatic 
character by his so-called ready-made stage — 
which means Party standing. The chief weapon in | 
his arsenal of political achievement was the time- 
honored means of a charming, or not so much 
charming as intriguing, woman. 

His brilliant talent for using any means without 
regard to moral value he displayed at once when 
he joined the ranks of the Russian Federation of 
the Socialist Party of America. Of all agitators 
and organizers he somehow managed to enroll the 
largest number of new members. All were won- 
dering with what charm he accomplished such 
miracles, until it was discovered that he applied 
a very simple method. His membership-catching 
trick consisted of the following speech, which he 
delivered with a perfect combination of elegance 
and force: 
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‘Comrades, so you want to go to Soviet Russia?’ 
The crowd yelled ‘Yes.’ 

‘Now,’ the orator continued, ‘to enter Soviet 
Russia, you must have a passport. Do you know 
what kind of a passport?’ The crowd answered 
‘No.’ 

‘Look here!’ yelled the orator, taking from his 
pocket his red Party book and waving it above 
his head; ‘this is the passport. Get it at once, 
every one of you, and you will have no trouble 
entering Soviet Russia!’ 

Such was his political start at which, of course, 
he could not stop, possessing such a wonderful 
capacity for making, or rather baking, ready- 
made Communists. 

When the raids of Mitchell Palmer, United 
States Attorney-General, came and the Party 
went ‘underground,’ Stoklitsky decided that it 
would be safer to return to Russia than run the 
risk of the ‘underground.’ The Party was shat- 
tered and every organizer was looked for by the 
remnants of the membership to help rebuild the 
broken ranks. 

Stoklitsky came to the newly reconstructed 
Central Committee, and said: 

‘Comrades, I hope all of you will agree that 
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I am not fit for the present work of the 
Party.’ 

‘Why?’ inquired one of the members of the 
Central Committee. 

‘Don’t you see,’ answered Stoklitsky, pointing 
his hand to his stomach, ‘with such a stomach 
it is utterly impossible to stay in the “under- 
ground.”’ The detectives will simply stumble on 
my stomach. What can I do when I am physically 
built that way?’ he grumbled. 

The Central Committee listened with grave 
attention, evidently puzzled. Then Stoklitsky 
continued: 

‘As I can be of no use in the Party here, I think 
I shall have to go to Soviet Russia.’ 

‘Yes,’ agreed the Comrades, ‘you had better 


’ 


gO. 
‘But,’ protested Stoklitsky, ‘how can I go 


without a cent in my pocket?’ 

The Central Committee voted a generous sum 
for traveling expenses. 

‘My Communist thanks to you, Comrades,’ 
he uttered with a show of great emotion. ‘Good- 
bye, Comrades. I wish you success in your revolu- 
tionary work.’ 

‘Good luck to you, Stok,’ answered the Com- 
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rades in a chorus. ‘Be sure to let us know from 
Moscow.’ 

Standing already at the door, Stoklitsky sud- 
denly turned as if a new idea had just dawned up- 
on him. : : 

‘Comrades,’ he uttered very gently, ‘maybe I 
can carry a message from you to the Communist 
International? There is nobody there to re- 
present the Party at the Second Congress.’ : 

The Central Committee, after some dickering, 
agreed to furnish Stoklitsky with a mandate as 
a delegate to represent the American Proletariat 
at the Second Congress of the Communist Inter- 
national. 

Upon his arrival in Russia, Stoklitsky decided 
to use his delegate’s mandate to the utmost. He 
attended the Congress, where he, almost totally _ 
ignorant of the English language, delivered a 
speech in the name of the oppressed millions of 
the working class of America. He made himself 
heard and seen everywhere. He soon understood, 
however, that the Congress would not last for- 
ever, and therefore something must be done in a 
hurry to derive permanent benefit from the posses- 
sion of a mandate as an International delegate. 
Dressed in an American officer’s puttees and a 
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velvet suit, he looked all around and finally ob- 
served a very active Communist woman. He 
showed her his mandate as the representative 
of the working class of the richest country in 
the world, and, naturally enough, the lady was 
charmed. They were married. 

The woman was of the highest aristocracy in 
the Kremlin. Her brother held a responsible 
position as Editor-in-Chief of ‘The Economic 
Life,’ official organ of the Council of Defense and 
Labor, one of Russia’s most powerful institutions. 
Besides, she had performed very great ‘revolu- 
tionary services’ as an old-time ‘underground’ 
revolutionary, and especially as a very active 
worker in the Cheka during the period of the Red 
Terror. She had shot with her own hand some 
of the most prominent opponents of the Soviet 
régime. 

Thus Stoklitsky became a high-class ‘Krem- 
linist’ and ‘ Luxist.’ 

While he enjoyed the pleasure of the Kremlin, 
his legal wife, with whom he had lived in America 
for over ten years, arrived, bringing along their 
nine-year-old beautiful boy, with blue eyes, 
golden locks, and a truly angelic face. 

Considering that his new relations were much 
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more important, Stoklitsky told the mother of his 
only child that he was too much occupied with 
high state affairs to pay much attention to her. 

‘However,’ he said, ‘if you are willing, I shall 
be glad to pay your expenses to Poland where 
all your relatives live. There is no such terrible 
famine there.’ 

After roaming around in snow-bound Moscow 
for several weeks, in hunger and cold, the woman 
left for Poland. 

Having thus disposed of the ‘bourgeois tradi- 
tion’ of his American wife, Comrade Stoklitsky 
sailed now with unfurled banners into the high 
seas of the Soviet Press. First he was an assistant 
to his wife’s brother in ‘The Economic Life.’ 
Then he conferred an almost equal honor upon 
Stekloff, Editor of ‘The Isviesta,’ the Central 
Organ of the Soviets. However, as an American 
political wolf, he was not long satisfied with his 
role in the Press and was anxiously looking for an 
opening in the sphere of high politics. His chance 
came when the Central Committee took up arms 
against Trotzky. He was always a great artist in 
joining the winning side, and it did not take him 
long, after a few hesitations, to line up with the 
Central Committee. 
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‘We must fight the ‘‘young”’ or the “‘Opposi- 
tion,’’’ he exclaimed at a meeting, ‘because they 
aim a blow at the Old Guard and soar the 
Party’s best traditions.’ 

Considering himself the very embodinent of 
the Old Guard and of the Party’s best traditions, 
Stoklitsky fought gallantly. 

The Central Committee rewarded him lavishly, 
drawing upon his experience as an American 
champion of dirty politics, to reinforce the Party 
Machine. No doubt he will soon be elected a 
member of the Central Committee or of the Po- 
litical Bureau, which already dominates almost a 
sixth part of the globe. For he is not only a ready- 
made Communist, but also a ready-made mem- 
ber of the Central Committee. It will not be diff- 
cult for him to guide the working class of Russia 
after having represented with such distinction 
the working class of the richest country in the 
world.... E 


CHAPTER XI 


THE THIRD WORLD CONGRESS OF THE 
| COMMUNIST INTERNATIONAL 


TuE staff of the Press Bureau had been consid- 
erably reinforced by a number of newcomers, 
mostly from England. The hours of work length- 
ened, continuing until eight o’clock. An immense 
amount of rush work was pouring in. Theses on 
programme and tactics, as applied to the peculiar 
conditions of the numerous national sections 
of the Communist International, were written, 
translated, edited and published with great dis- 
patch. 

A flood of Eiclen was issued from the various 
commissions handling the knotty questions on the 
agenda of the Third World Congress, such as the 
German and Italian controversies, not to mention 
extra pamphlets touching on Eastern problems 
and the relations of the Communist International 
to the National movement of the oppressed na- 
tions and peoples throughout the world. 

A special staff of workers was organized to issue 
a daily paper in three languages, German, French, 
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and English, and also to publish in the same lan- 
guages the daily stenographic report of the Con- 
gress. To direct the work of the Press Bureau, 
two special managers were appointed, one of whom 
was the previously mentioned Comrade Shubin, 
author of the compromise resolution at the Nu- 
cleus meeting, who was evidently thus rewarded 
for his services by administrative promotion. 

— In all other departments a similarly drastic 
plan of reorganization was hurried through. The 
mammoth machine whose workings extend into 
every continent was never more carefully pre- 
pared than now, to concentrate its effective- 
ness on the momentous task — the Third World 
Congress. 

An entirely new spirit prevailed. Not a ripple 
of the conflict with the administration could be 
detected. All was order and preparation for the 
Congress. The dove of peace reigned supreme 
since Comrade Beyko, the center of the trouble, 
rarely put in an appearance, and since it had be- 
come known that his removal was a matter of 
only a few weeks. | 

One day we were told to prepare our photo- 
graphs and other documents necessary to obtain 
passes to the Kremlin. We were also ordered to 
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fill out half a dozen questionnaires, the largest 
ever seen by me, comprising a sort of univer- 
sal encyclopedia of skepticism. Everything was 
questioned, your life story to the day of birth, 
your father’s and mother’s occupations before, 
during, and after the Revolution — even grand- 
father and grandmother and the remotest rela- 
tives residing in foreign countries were not over- 
looked. All these historico-biological data had to 
come under the scrutinizing eye of Soviet Russia’s 
most honored research institution — the Cheka. 

About ten days later we received red-card 
passes and in high-powered automobiles, carrying 
along a vast array of typewriters, we dashed down 
to the Kremlin. 

How fascinatingly picturesque is this centuries- 
old abode of all the rulers of Russia! Surrounded 
by a thick red-brick wall in the form of a quad- 
rangle, the entrances to the Kremlin are guarded 
by pyramid-shaped black towers. In contrast to 
the red and black, the palaces, all painted white, 
with their golden domes, rise high above the city. 

It is in the Great Kremlin Palace, erected in 
1849, that the sessions of the Congresses of the 
Communist International are held. The main 
entrance is in the center of the wall. The outside 
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doors, very massive and coated with dead silver, 
lead into a squarely shaped vestibule. On both 
sides of the vestibule soldiers with guns exam- 
ine the visitors, who are allowed to enter only 
through one door. 

From the entrance door a red velvet carpet is 
spread all the way up the gigantic marble stair- 
case, which, running through five platforms, com- 
prises about seventy steps. All along the stair- 
case, raised on high tripods, jardiniéres of exotic 
flowers are strewn among majestically swaying 
palm trees. 

Ascending the staircase, one notices a colossal 
painting occupying the entire length of the right 
side wall. The painting deals with a significant 
episode of Russian history, the struggle of Alex- 
ander Nevsky with the Tartars. Rich in color and 
charged with the fiery energy of battle, the paint- 
ing exerts a well-nigh irresistible attraction. All 
day long groups of delegates crowd around this 
gigantic picture. After listening for days about 
Russia as the Champion of the World Revolu- 
tion, the delegates perceive through this painting 
their ideal visualized — Russia ee the Tar- 
tars of Capitalism! 

Directly facing the staircase is a small hall with 
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a peculiarly artistic and solemn atmosphere. The 
back wall is adorned by a painting of Riepin, one 
of Russia’s preéminent artists. The subject of the 
painting is the reception by Alexander the Third 
of deputations of peasant delegates. Surrounded 
by the delegations, the athletic figure of the Czar 
is towering above the crowd gathered at the Tver- 
skaya Gates. Looking into the gaunt faces of the 
peasants, one sees their wondering eyes as if ask- 
ing, ‘Will the Czar grant us liberty?’ What ren- 
ders the picture especially significant is a passage 
from the Czar’s address carved in golden letters 
beneath: 


. Gentlemen, I call upon you to warn my loyal sub- 
jects that they should pay no heed to the pernicious 
illusions evil-minded people are disseminating through- 
out the country. Their aim is to undermine the main- 
stay of orderly society, the institution of property. 
Remember that, according to the Lord’s command- 
ment, property is inviolate. 


A startling contrast to this painting is presented 
by a small statuette near the center of the room. 
It is designated ‘The Breaking of the Chains.’ 
In his right hand a workman is holding the shunts 
its chains shattered. 

The next hall is the famous resting-room SY the 
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Czar’s Court, the Saint George Hall. It was 
dedicated to ‘The Glory of the Victorious Arms 
of Russia.’ It is the largest hall in the palace, 
and is built of white marble sprinkled with gold. 
Through its length on both sides there is a colon- 
nade of eighteen wreathed columns. The walls are 
covered with marble boards on which are carved 
in golden letters the designations of the victorious 
regiments and the names of the cavaliers of the 
Order of Saint George. The silver of the ceiling, 
the gold of the walls, and the purple of the blood- 
red carpets merge into a symbolic trinity, convey- 
ing to the mind an image of a silver and gold em- 
pire built on blood. 

Next comes the dining-hall. Sunk deep below 
the level of all the other halls, without windows, 
and with a ceiling in the shape of a pyramidal 
dome, it produces an awe-inspiring impression. 
It seems as if the feasting was done here behind 
the thick walls in deep and dark isolation to 
keep out the groans of the famishing land. 

Following is the reception hall of the Czarina. 
Here welcome was extended to the ambassadors 
and representatives of foreign lands. Startlingly 
enough, as if drawing a remarkable analogy to 
the double nature of Czarist diplomacy, a subtle 
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combination of religion and rapacity, the hall is 
made up of godliness and beastliness. Two fero- 
cious lions stand guard on both sides of the 
throne. The walls and ceiling are covered with 
paintings on subjects taken from the Holy Writ 
and the New Testament, 

The work of the Congress was centered in two 
halls, the Alexander Hall and the Andreas Hall. 

The Alexander Hall was set apart for the per- 
formance of high state ceremonies, chiefest of 
all the ceremony of coronation. Entering this 
hall, one felt as if plunged into an ocean of 
gold lashed by a furious torrent. This was the 
golden temple of the idol of monarchy. Raised on 
a pedestal the Imperial Throne stands near the 
rear wall concealed under a folding purple cover. 
In the center there is erected a gray marble vase, 
weighing forty poods, with a golden inscription: 
‘1613-1913.’ This signifies the three hundred 
years’ rule of the Romanoff Czars. 

The Andreas Hall, with arrow-shaped arches 
with an All-Seeing-Eye radiating over the stage, 
is the symbol of the sanctity of the Czar’s power. 
The walls are covered with silk and adorned 
with chains and the insignia of the Order of 
Saint Andreas. The high ceiling and the array 
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of adamant pillars suggest the reign of power and 
authority. 

Was it not for this impression of supreme mas- 
tery that the hall had been chosen for the sessions 
of the International Congresses? The delegates, 
unaccustomed to sit in palaces and castles, were 
charmed not only by elocution and dexterous 
sophistry, but equally by the thought, naturally 
springing in their minds, of the enormous resource- 
fulness of the Russian Communist Party which 
was able to capture and hold in its hands such 
magnificent palaces? The pillars in the hall, no 
doubt, helped the delegates to raise their hands 
when a difficult resolution was being voted.... - 

The Alexander Hall was assigned to the Press 
Bureau. Its numerous sections, brought together 
in one room, was as if the various parts of an or- 
ganism had been joined into a life-giving unity. 
Work went on day and night almost without in- 
terruption. Only on great occasions did the Press 
Bureau suspend its activities. Once a rumor 
started, and, passing from mouth to mouth, finally 
broke into a wild yell, ‘Lenin has come to talk!’ 
cried the Englishmen. ‘Come on!’ 7) 

The hall was packed to overflowing. People 
were sitting in the windows. All was silence and 
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attention. One of the two great battles of the 
International Congress, the Italian question re- 
volving around Serrati, was being fought by the 
world champion of Bolshevism. 

The fight was about the well-known twenty-one 
points formulated (as though against President 
Wilson’s fourteen points) by Lenin as the basis 
of the structure of the Communist International. 
Before any Socialist Party can be admitted into 
the Communist International it must signify its 
unqualified recognition of these twenty-one points. 

The essential points are: 1. That every party 
must carry on, parallel with its open work, a 
secret, illegal, underground revolutionary prepara- 
tion for the seizure of power and the overthrow of 
all existing governments. 2. That the directive 
center in Moscow completely dominates all the 
national sections of the Communist International; 
i.e., that the Communist Parties everywhere must 
completely subordinate themselves to the com- 
mand of the Executive Committee located in 
Moscow. bee 

Serrati, at the time, as well as the ill-fated 
French syndicalist delegates (who were purposely 
drowned by direction of Beyko, Director of the 
Administration and International Relations De- 
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partment, referred to in a previous chapter), re- 
belled against the ‘Moscow dictatorship of the 
Communist International.’ They wanted to have 
a measure of independence in their own policy at 
home. They wanted the Communist Party to 
have a right to determine more or less inde- 
pendently their tactics in home politics, without 
dictatorial pressure from the Moscow center. 

Therefore they were declared ‘National Com- 
munists’ and suspended from the Communist 
International. 

Lenin’s figure, short and stocky, with a square, 
bald head and stiff neck, suggested that of a tiger. 
His voice sounded hoarse, somewhat unpleasantly 
shrill, but his words had an amazing force of con- 
viction. He was drawing parallels and analogies 
between the revolutionary movement the world 
over and the Russian revolutionary movement. 
He pointed out, as the chief object lesson of his- 
tory, the necessity for driving the sharpest wedge 
between the groups of opportunism and revolu- 
tionism, not faltering before any danger of weak- 
ening the power of the working classes by the 
division of its ranks, in order to rally it at the end 
around the triumphant banner of revolutionary 
socialism. 
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His manner of speech was very peculiar, ex- 
pressive of inner intensity and dynamic action. 
He raised his hand to his forehead, and, with his 
finger pointing from above the right eye, he 
threw sharp gestures into the air, as if shooting 
arrows. Then caught in a frenzy, running up and 
down in a very small space like a tiger in a cage, 
he clenched his fists and hammered every sen- 
tence with a blow downward into opposite direc- 
tions, left and right, with his left and right hands. 

The impression of his curiously excited and at 
the same time keenly reasoning speech was fatal 
to his opponents. The audience listened spell- 
bound, and as he finished it rose spontaneously 
to its feet, carried by an eruption of emotion, 
applauding and yelling: 

‘Long live Lenin! Long live the leader of the 
World Revolution!’ 

The applause and cheers swelled into an ova- 
tion, which, as it went on, developed into a scene 
of bewildering enthusiasm and pathos, to die away 
only after twenty-three minutes. The ovation 
ended with the singing of all kinds of revolution- 
ary songs, which all finally merged into the ‘ Inter- 
national,’ concluding the session. 

An almost similar magnetic force made itself 
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felt at the next session, when it was whispered, 
‘Trotsky will speak!’ Streams of men from all 
stairways and passages of the palace poured into 
the hall. . 

Trotsky was on the platform, standing at the 
speaker’s stand. His figure, high and powerful, 
was filled with a diabolic pride. His triangular 
face, with its sharp chin, suggested a pointed 
dagger. His eyes were burning and his head was 
covered with a crown of black hair. He was a 
lion, not only in name, but in every inch of him. ; 

Now he spoke. He stood in one place, not mov-: 
ing a single step for hours — just as his voice con- 
tinued for the whole length of his speech, be it six 
or eight hours, to sound not a tone higher or lower, 
with the same power and force of impact, filling 
the hall from end to end like a mass of metallic 
sound, like the blasts of a trumpet, the bugle call. 
of the Revolution. 

Compensating himself for the immobility of his’ 
feet, he transferred all the kinetic energy into his 
hands with which he accomplished wonders of 
artistic gesticulation. He seemed to dig out with 
his hands from under the earth the down-trodden 
masses, pulling them up into the open air, closing 
them in rows and marching columns, pushing 
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them forward on the barricades and battle-fields 
to storm heaven and earth, the entire universe 
of capitalistic domination! 

He spoke for hours and hours, portraying and 
arguing, inflaming the imagination with pictures 
of blood and fire, piercing the mind with curves 
and diagrams carefully elaborated for him by the 
statistical bureau; not changing his voice, not 
looking for words or phrases, which poured from 
him at the waving of his hands, obedient to their 
supreme commander. 

The audience listened, chained to the columns, 
the floors, and the walls, strenuously concen- 
trated, breathless, overawed by the unabating 
impact of force and energy flowing in regular 
waves from one who seemed more like an ele- 
mental phenomenon, a volcano, or an ocean, than 
a human being. The end of his speech was greeted 
with a storm of applause and an outburst of en- 
thusiasm continuing for many minutes. Cheers 
resounded through the hall, ‘Long live Trotsky! 
Long live the Red Army!’ 

There was only one other speaker to whose voice 
the Congress seemed to respond with an almost 
equal enthusiasm. This was the veteran woman 
revolutionary, gray and worn in appearance, but 
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unbroken in fighting spirit, Klara Zetkin. Her 
voice was somewhat hoarse, but still sufficiently 
powerful. She was at her best when fighting 
against odds, pressed on both sides by opponents. 
This situation she encountered at the Third Con- 
gress, in assuming the defense of Dr. Levi, ex- 
pelled from the Communist International for his 
denunciation of the ‘March Action’ as a ‘ Putsch.’ 

Her fierce eloquence was directed at the heart, 
which she set ablaze with all the emotions of pity 
and anger, sorrow and satire. Now and then, 
pouring out her whole heart in a fiery appeal, she 
broke down, prostrated and fainting. The audi- 
ence, breathlessly watching the platform, kept 
perfect order. Klara speedily recovered and, 
mustering all her strength, immediately resumed 
her speech, in the firmest tone, as if nothing had 
happened, continuing from the sentence on which 
she stopped. 

The impression of her speech was well-nigh 
irresistible. However, when it came to voting, she 
was mowed down like a tender flower by the ma- 
chine of the Congress run by the Russian Caucus. 

The most inspiring scene of the Congress was 
the last session. It was opened with the reading 
of resolutions, fraternal greetings and appeals ad- 
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_ dressed to ‘all oppressed nations and races of the 
East.’ The greetings were extended to the ‘Class- 
war prisoners held in dungeons in every country 
on earth.’ Then followed the closing speech of the 
Chairman, Comrade Zinovieff, President of the 
Communist International. 

Appealing to the sentiment of the delegates, 
many of whom had risked their lives in secretly 
making their way to Moscow, he enumerated at 
length the sacrifices sustained by the world revo- 
lutionary movement since the last Congress. He 
especially mentioned the victims of the ‘March 
Action’ in Germany, of the Hamburg uprising. 
The audience rose and stood still while the mili- 
tary band, placed in the rear of the hall, rendered 
the ‘Funeral March.’ 

Continuing his speech, Zinovieff reviewed the 
work of the Congress now ending, and, pointing 
out the steady growth of the Communist Inter- 
national, and the strengthening of the Com- 
munist Parties the world over, he spoke in tremu- 
lous notes of the dangers ahead, of the rocks upon 
which the ark of salvation, the world Communist 
movement, might be shattered amid the deluge of 
conflicting doctrines and aims within the ranks of 
the working class itself, which must all be rallied 
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under one banner — the red banner of the Third 
International. 

Then suddenly throwing his head backward and 
stretching his hands forward, he cried out with all 
his strength, ‘Long live the World Revolution! 
Long live the Communist International! Long 
live the Fourth Congress in Berlin!’ 

A thunderous shout reéchoed from all corners 
of the gigantic hall, ‘Long live the World Revo- 
lution!’ 

Like lava gushing in streams of fiery music, 
singing broke out from amidst the Italian delega- 
tion and, swelling deeper and higher, all delega- 
tions joined the chorus, in their national languages. 
Swept by emotion, the Italians jumped on the 
tables and danced, the example being followed by 
the Frenchmen and by some of the other delega- 
tions. The explosion of the moving-picture flash- 
lights mingled with the singing. So resonant was 
the vibration that it seemed to me that the great 
palace itself was singing, with all its marble pil- 
lars, the waving chandeliers and the double- 
headed silver eagles above in the sky-shaped, 
deep-vaulted ceiling. The ecstasy reached its 
acme when all songs merged into the insurgent 
strains of the ‘International’: 
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* Arise, ye prisoners of starvation! 
Arise, ye wretched of the earth! 
For justice thunders condemnation, 
A better world is in birth!’ 


How fascinating! The International, gathered 
in session, was singing the ‘International’! 

And the military brass band, with a number of 
young girls in uniform, fed the flames of ecstasy 
by pouring out blasts of thunderous harmony. 
Oh! Those were the warriors of the Revolution, 
with the roar of the cannon vibrating in their 
hearts, proclaiming the all-victorious anthem of 
the Revolution. 

For a whole hour the singing and playing con- 
tinued. The ‘International’ was repeated over 
and over again, with increasing fervor. The hall 
was packed, but no one stirred to break the spell 
of the historic scene. Finally, the Presidium de- 
scended from the platform and the delegations 
marched slowly toward the exits. 

The moment the front of the delegations reached 
the gigantic staircase, the crashing of a farewell 
march was heard from below, where another or- 
chestra, that of the Young Communist League, 
was stationed on both sides of the entrance hall. 
Outside the palace, squadrons of the Kremlin 
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Kursants, the pick of the Red Army, were lined 
up all along the boulevard with their machine 
guns. As the delegates emerged from the palace, 
the soldiers presented arms and shouted, ‘Long 
live the World Revolution!’ 

The delegates were nearly all walking, as if 
anxious not to hasten their departure from the 
holy Kremlin grounds. Instead of the usual pas- 
sage through the Troyitsky Gates, the crowd was 
now moving all the way around to the Iversky 
Gates which led into the Red Square. 

The American delegates, accompanied by a few 
English comrades, turned to the left into the Alley 
of Fraternal Graves and went to the center of the 
Kremlin wall. Here they remained standing fora 
few moments in deep silence at the grave of the 
American martyr to Communism — John Reed. 
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CHAPTER XII 


MOBILIZED FOR THE FOOD AND FAMINE 
FRONTS 


A RADICAL change in economic policy, introducing 
a limited measure of freedom of trade, was inaugu- 
rated in the spring of 1921 by the Soviet Govern- 
ment under the impact of two mighty movements. 
The first, a movement of economic resistance, was 
centered among the peasantry — colossal, un- 
wieldy, disjointed, yet powerful in its resistive 
unity — the backbone of the country. The other 
was a movement of violent disorders, centering in 
the remnants of the urban working class which 
preserved itself intact after the draining of its 
ranks by war, revolution, and economic dis- 
integration. 

The peasantry, first because of a lack of tools 
and seed, and later as a method of self-assertion, 
began to reduce continuously the amount of land 
under cultivation. No matter what harsh and 
skillful measures were applied by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment — the creation of militarized agricul- 
tural armies, the dispatching of the Red Army to 
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sow and harvest —the peasantry stuck to its 
point. 

For indeed what stimulus did they have to cul- 
tivate the land? The entire food stock was re- 
quisitioned by the authorities, who permitted the 
peasants to retain only a miserable portion called, 
in grandiloquent official language, a ‘quota’ com- 
mensurate with the number of ‘mouths’ in the 
family. 

Rebellion was at no time resorted to by the 
great bulk of the peasantry, because they feared 
that the collapse of the Soviet régime would bring 
about the return of the powerful and cruel land- 
lords and because of their bitter experience that 
disorders in villages are easily suppressed. But 
these were avoided by the passive resistance of the 
peasants individually, which in cumulative effect 
created a powerful, if not irresistible, pressure on 
the Soviet Government — a blockade of the city 
by the village. 
~ However, it was the second moveniaee the vio- 
lent disorders in the cities, which swiftly turned 
the tide of economic policy. Throughout the 
country, in the beginning of 1921, after the Russo- 
Polish War and the suspension of fighting on all 
fronts, a movement was set on foot which was 
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aimed ostensibly not so much at the Soviets as 
against the Communist Party, which exercises 
complete control over the Soviets. The slogan 
was ‘Free Soviets without Communists!’ This 
slogan was expressed in cannon language ity the 
insurgent sailors of Kronstadt. 

The Tenth Congress of the Russian Communist 
Party, in session at Moscow, decreed a change in 
economic policy called ‘NEP,’ or New Economic 
Policy. Being Marxians to a sufficient extent to 
know that the large mass of population is prima- 
rily interested in economic values, in food, shelter, 
and clothing, the Party decided to grant economic 
concessions to the peasantry, retaining the mono- 
poly of political power in its hands under the 
beautifully worded title ‘Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Government.’ This was the only thing, according 
to the confession of Lenin himself, that saved the 
Soviet régime. 

The first act of the ‘NEP’ was to transform the 
food requisition policy into a food tax, the ‘ prod- 
nalog.’ The peasants were allowed, upon paying 
their taxes, to dispose of their surpluses at their 
own convenience. Such was the wording of the 
law. The time arrived after the Third Congress 
of the Communist International to give the new 
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policy its acid test. For a number of years the 
government apparatus was adapted for the exer- 
tion of the utmost pressure of power and compul- 
sion, something like President Wilson’s famous 
phrase, ‘Force without stint.” Now a change had 
to come, involving at least a partial readjustment 
of the apparatus, not to press so ruthlessly upon 
the levers of force and to introduce a semblance 
of persuasive methods, of system and rational 
organization. This last point, to come to the 
peasants without brandishing a gun in their faces, 
was a source of great perplexity and anxiety for 
the Soviet authorities. ‘Will the peasant respond 
if approached in the new way?’ — was the burden 
of all discussion and argumentation in Party cir- 
cles. A great campaign of agitation was organized 
and a thorough plan of reorganization was to be 
carried out through the entire People’s Food Com- 
missariat. The Central Committee of the Russian 
Communist Party ordered the mobilization of 
ten thousand Communists to the food-tax front to 
carry out this vast plan. 

But there suddenly appeared a new foe — the 
drought in the Volga region. The blockade of 
ocean and land by outside nations was now com- 
pleted by the blockade from the skies. The life- 
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giving energy of the sun was turned into a titanic, 
death-dealing machine, devastating whole regions 
_of the most fruitful country, burning the land into 
barren steppes, wilderness, and ashes. ‘The fam- 
ine is coming!’ rang in all ears, and every church 
in Moscow joined with its heavy bells in the 
funeral toll, ‘Famine! Famine! Famine!’ 

Some Communists were so upset that their 
explanations carried them into the ridiculous. 
Comrade Mandehlstam, Secretary of the Chamoy- 
nik Party District Committee, offered this re- 
medy, ‘Collect the snow in winter and save it for 
the hottest days of summer!’ The Central Com- 
mittee issued a call for the speediest mobilization. 
But all without avail. The slackers played the 
old game of favoritism. They said they were too 
important to join. Others feared that their mo- 
bilization would amount to exile, the usual means 
for suppressing every opposition in the Com- 
munist Party. 

Looking around and seeing how, in such a dark 
hour in the life of the country, things were being 
muddled up, I decided, disregarding the fact that 
I had been only a few months in Russia and did 
not yet understand well what was taking place 
generally, to put my shoulder to the wheel and 
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‘do my bit’ to save the life and liberty of the 
people, as I thought then. 

Although I was Secretary of the Bureau of the 
Nucleus of the Communist International, I pro- 
posed to include my name in the list of those 
mobilized to enforce the food tax. Comrades in- 
formed me that the only openings left were for the 
Kirghiz Republic, or the Ukraine, which one com- 
rade told me was an open grave for a Jewish Com- 
munist, because the bandits had a habit of throw- 
ing Jews out of the trains while they were going at 
full speed. | 

But I sought and received an appointment to 
the Ukraine. After standing in line many hours 
at the storehouse, I received five pounds of her- 
rings, four pounds of black bread and one pound of 
salt. On this I was to keep body and soul together 
until reaching Kharkov, capital of the Ukraine. 


CHAPTER XIII 
KHARKOV 


A DAY or two before leaving Moscow I came across 
a comrade, a friend from New York, who was also 
mobilized and ordered to go to the Ukraine. We 
decided to join forces and make the trip together. 

At the Bryansky station we were met by the 
Central Committee agent, who cordially offered 
us his ‘comradely’ services. He called over two 
porters. ‘They will take care of your baggage,’ he 
told us. ‘Wait here for me.’ After a few minutes 
the agent returned, with a broad smile on his face. 
‘You see, comrades,’ he laughed sarcastically, 
turning his head in the direction of the crowd, 
‘those non-Party dupes have got to stick in line 
three or four days to buy a ticket. I have got your 
tickets in less than five minutes. Glorious to bea 
member of the ruling Party!’ 

The train was packed to the last inch of stand- 
ing room. We were privileged to occupy two 
berths, one beneath the other. ‘A swell place for 
a first-class nap,’ triumphantly declared my com- 
panion. ‘I shall sleep all the way to Kharkov. 
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In a couple of minutes he was sound asleep. 
Looking around me, my attention was at- 
tracted by two young men in the upper berths. 
‘They must be Communists,’ I reasoned, ‘first, 
judging by their strategic position in the berths, 
secondly, by the grim and determined expression 
of their faces, and thirdly, by the revolver butts 
slightly protruding from under their coats.’ 
‘Where are you bound, comrades?’ I inquired. 
No answer followed. I repeated the query. Again 
no answer was given. ‘Have you been mobilized?’ 
I put the question bluntly. They turned pale, and 
the one nearer to me winked, pointing his finger 
at the crowd. I failed to grasp the meaning of the 
mysterious gestures. Then he thrust his head 
forward and whispered, ‘Non-Party neighbors. 
Be silent.’ ae. 
Not to incur the displeasure of the comrades, I 
waited till they had fallen asleep. Then I left my 
berth and began mixing with the passengers. Here 
and there groups were standing and conversing 
animatedly. However, as I approached one of the 
groups more closely, their faces changed in ex- 
pression and the conversation dropped to a low 
whisper. I attempted to ask some casual ques-, 
tions. The answer given was invariably ‘We 
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don’t know anything.’ This meant that the non- | 
Communists did not want the Communists to 
know anything about their business. Finally, one 
of the group dressed in a shabby engineer’s uni- 
form put the matter plainly, ‘We, non-Party | 
people, are used to receive commands from Com- 
munists. Weobey. But why should a Communist 

speak to us on equal terms?’ | 

Enshrouded in mysterious silence and sleep, at 
the end of the fourth day of the journey, we 
reached Kharkov, capital of the Ukraine. Owing 
to the depreciation of our money allowance, we 
could not hire a cab and made our way into the 
city on foot. After an hour’s march, we reached a 
magnificent structure with a red sign blazing 
across its front wall, ‘Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of the Ukraine.’ 

After registering our names in the roster as 
‘traveling comrades,’ we were given two tickets. 
‘Present the tickets at the Grand Hotel and you 
will be accommodated with a special room.’ 

The Grand was known in former years as the 
most aristocratic hotel in the city. We found all 
of its former grandeur gone. The windows on the 
upper floors were nailed with boards. The beauti- 
ful statuettes above the balcony were broken and 
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covered with dirt. The appearance of the entrance 
hall was appalling: the magnificent mirrors along 
the walls were badly mutilated, and pieces of val- 
uable carpets were used to hold the shattered 
glass in the frames. , 

We were assigned a large room in which there 
was no furniture of any description. We slept on 
the floor, using our baggage as bedding. Twice a 
day we were extended the luxury of a kettle of hot 
water which was termed ‘tea.’ Our food sup- 
plies, depleted on the journey, were reinforced by 
the allowance of a few pounds of black bread, one 
pound of herring, and half a pound of sugar. On 
this we fed, combining dietetically herring and 
sugar. 

Not being very much delighted with our hotel 
accommodations, we went to the Central Com- 
mittee and inquired about our future destina- 
tion. ‘We cannot attend to you yet,’ said the 
head of the Distribution Department; ‘the onrush 
of the mobilized comrades from Moscow is beyond 
our facilities. Besides, the trains for the South 
leave only once a week.’ 

One day, roaming about the streets, and finding 
nothing attractive, we drifted into the municipal 
garden. RR 
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It was one of the last days of summer when the 
thirst for life is most intensely felt by all growing 
things. The garden was all aglow, like a fairy 
castle, with purple and gold foliage glistening in 
the rays of the sun. Here the leaves strewn across 
the winding paths converted them into fantastic 
carpets. There, gathered in little mounds, they 
appeared like ruby-studded crowns. The air was 
clear and vibrant, with warmer and cooler breezes 
quivering in it. It was the parting kiss of the dy- 
ing summer to the new-born autumn. 

The sun set, spreading over the horizon flaming 
swords of fire. We were sitting quietly in a se- 
cluded part of the garden, when suddenly we 
heard a great uproar in the distance. ‘What’s all 
that noise about? Let’s go over and see,’ sug- 
gested my friend. 

Following the sounds, we came to the other end 
of the garden, where we found a monster mass 
meeting at which a religious debate was taking 
place. The principal speaker was the Head of the 
Agitation and Propaganda Department of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of 
the Ukraine. He spoke, in a ponderously heavy 
and bone-dry language, on the ‘ Roots of Religion.’ 
He traced the source of religion to the form of or- 
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ganization of the process of labor. He propounded 
the faddist ideas of the Emperio-Monist School in 
philosophy, according to which all things, men, 
society, earth, and heaven, all reality, spring from 
the collective life-experience, the collective labor 
process. He relegated religion to the scrap-pile of 
all ‘class-rule’ prejudices, to be buried on the next 
day after the reorganization of society upon a 
Communist classless basis. 

The audience consisted overwhelmingly of Red 
Army men and youths, with a sprinkling of old 
men and women. Though the Red Army is thor- 
oughly saturated with anti-religious sentiments, 
the audience remained indifferent to the speaker, 
because of his abstruse language. An entirely 
new spirit manifested itself when the priests 
mounted the platform. They were all of the new 
variety, later known under the name of the ‘ Liv- 
ing Church.’ They spoke very cleverly, drawing 
a contrast between the harmonious order of the 
universe and the immoral disorder of society 
which must return to God. They refused to as- 
sume any responsibility for the past history of the 
Church, arguing that the Lord had had no church 
worthy of His name, and that now such a church 

was being built by them. Their claim was that 
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they were building a new religion on the basis of 
the new order of things, declaring that Christ was 
the first Communist and that Christianity and 
Communism are one. 

t Some of the Communists, taking the floor, at- 
tacked the priests. They argued that by repudi- 
ating responsibility for the past of the church any 
religious movement loses all contact with historic 
reality. 

When the arguments on both sides were closed, 
and the principal speaker prepared to deliver his 
final oration, my fellow American sent a note up 
to the Presidium. The Chairman asked for per- 
mission to read the note. ‘Prosim!’ (Please!) the 
crowd roared. The Chairman read, ‘A comrade 
from America, a student of the University of 
Chicago, is asking for the floor.’ —The Chairman 
stopped at the phrase which, for tactical reasons, 
he refrained from reading, namely, that ‘the 
American student is a Communist.’ The note was 
greeted with a thunderous ‘Prosim!’ I mounted 
the platform, and instead of the heavy and bone- 
dry theory, I employed the weapons of American 
humor and turned the tide of the debate. 

On the next day I went to the Central Com- 
mittee. The Chief of the Distribution Depart- 
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ment met me with delight. ‘I heard you last night 
in the garden,’ he said, ‘you must remain in Khar- 
kov.’ I tried to argue that I volunteered for the 
food-tax front. He dismissed my argument witha 
wave of his hand, saying, ‘Come to-morrow and 
I shall have your papers ready for work in the 
Central Committee.’ 

I came on the next day at the appointed hour. 
The Chief of the Distribution Department was in 
an entirely different mood. ‘Sorry. You cannot 
remain in Kharkov,’ he said, and lowering his 
voice he whispered, ‘the Chief of the Agitation 
Department is furious because you did not sup- 
port his fancy theory of the labor process doing 
everything.” Then, raising his voice, he an- 
nounced, “Here are your papers. Go to Odessa. 
Good-bye.’ 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE ALMIGHTY RIGHT EYE 


ARRIVING in Odessa, we spent a few days strolling 
about, observing the remnants of beauty of this 
magic city on the Black Sea. Then, with my 
American friend, I went to the Odessa State 
Party Committee to present our papers and get 
new credentials. The Chief of the Distribution 
Department, a plain workingman with a round 
head, small mustache and smiling eyes, met us 
cordially, instructing us to fill out the omnipresent 
questionnaire by which, together with the ‘ Per- 
sonal Case’ (one’s official record), he might judge 
how to dispose of us. 

He read our questionnaires carefully and then 
wonderingly asked, ‘ You are both from America?’ 

‘Yes,’ we said. 

‘If so, you had better choose the work you want 
to carry on. What do you like?’ 

I mentioned the food-tax front on which I had 
my attention centered in Moscow. He looked ad- 
miringly at me. 

‘Yes,’ he said, ‘many comrades are to do this 
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hard and rough work, but it would not fit you, be- 
cause you have been still too short a time in 
the country.’ 

He stopped and meditated. Finally he resumed, 
‘My advice is for you, who know foreign lan- 
guages, togo to the Department of Foreign Trade. 
It is a well-paid place with a very big payok.’ 

‘Thank you,’ I said, ‘but the payok is nothing 
to me, I want something which will agree with my 
temperament, either something to fight about or 
something which will give me a chance to improve 
myself mentally.’ 

The chief thought awhile. ‘Oh, yes,’ he finally 
said, ‘I may send you, if you both wish to be to- 
gether, to the State Educational Department.’ 
He wrote out the komandirovka (order), saying, 
‘It is better for two old-time friends to work to- 
gether and not to separate.’ 

We went away smiling at the thought that we 
were to operate together. (My friend had occu- 
pied in Moscow the position of Head of the Emi- 
gration Department of the Communist Inter- 
national.) We went down the stairs already dis- 
cussing our plans for the future. 

Half-way down, we were suddenly stopped Be a 
small man, stoop-shouldered, bandy-legged, with 
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a dome-shaped head, a scant blond beard, sharp- 
drawn face, flat ears like a fox on the run, wrinkled 
forehead, with sunken, glowing eyes, nay, just 
one eye slanting sidewise, the other closed as if 
designing murder —a regular John-the-Terrible 
of a man. 

“What are you doing here?’ he said abruptly, 
and before getting an answer, he snatched the 
papers from my friend’s hand. ‘Come back!’ he 
yelled commandingly. Running up the stairs he 
continued in a scream, ‘What do you mean acting 
so? Two Communists coming from Moscow, both 
dumped into one institution!’ 

After a few minutes we were seated in the wait- 
ing-room of the Secretary of the State Party 
Committee. Soon ‘The Right Eye’ came out 
and called us in. ‘Here they are,’ he said. ‘Two 
Americans, both just arrived from Moscow and 
dumped into the State Educational Depart- 
ment.’ 

‘Separate them,’ was the command of the Sec- 
retary, who hardly raised his eyes to look at us. 
For a minute the Secretary consulted with ‘The 
Right Eye’ and then said, ‘This one, with the big 
glasses, should be sent to the State Revolutionary 

Tribunal. Good men are needed there.’ 
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‘I was given a new komandirovka addressed to 
the Tribunal. 

After about a half-hour walk I entered the 
building of the Tribunal and was escorted by a 
guard to the office of the Head of the State Justice 
Department. This was Comrade Khmelnitsky, a 
gray-haired old man of about seventy years, very 
pleasant-looking and friendly. 

‘Here is a chair,’ he said. ‘I am hard of hearing 
and I beg you to sit close to me.’ —Then he took the 
komandirovka, looked it over and asked me, ‘Do 
you know much of jurisprudence?’ 

I answered, ‘ Nothing at all.’ 

He weighed me for a moment with his eyes, 
after again closely scrutinizing the komandirovka, 
which said I was to be assigned to very responsi- 
ble work. Finally he asked, ‘Were you ever tried 
by bourgeois courts?’ 

‘Yes,’ I answered, ‘by a military court-mar- 
tial.’ 

‘If so, you will work with us,’ said the old man, 
making an affirmative notation on the komandi- 
rovka. ‘Now,’ he said, ‘you will go upstairs and 
get your appointment to a definite position from 
the Chairman of the Tribunal.’ 
_ The Chairman, a young man of about twenty- 
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eight, dressed in a military uniform, met me smil- 
ing. Evidently he was informed of my coming by 
Comrade Khmelnitsky by telephone. 

‘You are Comrade Gordin?’ he asked, shaking 
hands with me. ‘Takeaseat.’ He looked me over 
and asked, ‘What experience did you ever have in 
our line of business?’ 

‘Very little,’ I answered. 

‘Are you an agitator?’ said the Chairman. 

“Yes,’ I said, ‘for a number of years, but I know 
nothing about the law tricks.’ 

‘That’s all right,’ smiled the Chairman, ‘you 
need to know nothing. You agitate in court and 
we will do the shooting! lappoint you State’s 
Attorney.’ 

Thus, instead of the food-tax front for which I 
volunteered in Moscow, I became State’s Attor- 
ney of the Odessa Revolutionary Tribunal. Every 
morning between ten and eleven o’clock I came 
to the Secretary of the Tribunal to take from him 
the ‘cases’ which I was expected to prosecute, 
Chairman Zolotoff was always in his office, no 
matter how early I came. 

‘Comrade Gordin,’ said the Chairman, ‘there is 
a case which we shall start in a quarter of an hour. 
Prepare for it.’ 
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‘How?’ I exclaimed with surprise. ‘I know no- 
thing about the case.’ 

Chairman Zolotoff smilingly answered, ‘You 
will find out all about it in the courtroom during 
the proceedings. Now acquaint yourself with 
the indictment and later when your time comes 
to speak, you agitate and we will do the shoot- 
ing.’ 

My speeches revolved around two topics all the 
time, Revolution and Crime. The chief topic of 
my agitation in court was that the crimes bred by 
capitalism are revived now by the surviving rem- 
nants of the capitalist class in order to quench 
the pure flame of the revolution in the mire of 
bestiality. To prove my thesis, I constantly re- 
ferred to the history of all past revolutions, begin- 
ning with the French Revolution and ending with 
the Russian Revolution of 1905. 

The Chairman was listening to me with evident 
satisfaction, winking to me with his eye toward 
the audience in the court gallery, as if saying, 
‘Get at them.’ The other two members of the 
court were one a baker and the other a painter. 
The baker usually slept during the proceedings, 
awakening only when the Chairman thunderously 
announced, ‘Now the court will withdraw to the 
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consultation room where it will determine upon 
the sentence.’ 

I recollect one characteristic case. It referred 
to a tragic incident during the retreat of General 
Denikin’s forces from Odessa. A group of his 
picked soldiers, the Tchitchentzes, attacked the 
Jewish quarters. A certain big courthouse was 
invaded and terrible atrocities were committed 
resulting in the outrage and killing of women. 
The janitors happened to be non-Jews. They 
were later accused of having conspired with the 
drunken soldiers whom they had admitted into 
the courthouse. 

The first time the case was tried by a Sailors’ 
Revolutionary Tribunal. The janitors were sen- 
tenced to be shot as counter-revolutionaries. 
Meantime the functions of the Sailors’ Tribunal 
were taken over by the Cheka. The case was re- 
tried and the sentence was reversed. The jani- 
tors were acquitted. The witnesses were given 
ten-year prison terms for falsely testifying against 
‘working-class elements.’ As a matter of fact, the 
witnesses, all Jews, were terrified by the expected 
return of Denikin and, out of fear for reprisals, 
withdrew their evidence. A third time the case 
was tried, this time by the State Revolutionary 
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Tribunal. The sentence of this Tribunal freed 
the witnesses and condemned the janitors to life 
imprisonment. 

Behind the scenes the State Revolutionary 
Tribunal was run by the old ‘machine.’ Nearly 
all of the former employees stayed on the job. 
They had a number of reasons. First, this was the 
safest place for them. Secondly, there was the 
reason of a payok (a pood of flourorso). Thirdly, 
there was the ever-present chance to get access to 
some valuable information, useful for themselves 
and still more for their friends. 

Finding that none of the reasons applied to me 
and that, moreover, I was not able to understand 
the concrete background of any of the cases, I 
decided that I was in the wrong place and had 
no moral right to ‘agitate’ abstractly in court 
against the accused in order that the chairman 
might do the ‘shooting’ which was to find every 
defendant guilty. 

Troubled by my conscience, I went to the ‘Al- 
mighty Right Eye,’ whom I found out to be Com- 
rade Zukovsky, the head of the Agitation and 
Propaganda Department. I explained to him my 
troubles and asked him to relieve me of my job. 

.‘What is the matter?’ he raised his stooped 
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shoulders and shouted. ‘Nothing of the kind. I 
cannot relieve you.’ 

In vain I tried to convince him that I under- 
stood nothing about the cases. ‘The less you 
know the better,’ he said, turning his ‘Eye’ men- 
acingly. ‘You understand dialectics?’ he asked 
with anger, biting his thin lips and drawing his 
pointed beard up like a dagger. 

‘Yes, Comrade Zukovsky,’ I answered em- 
phatically, ‘I thoroughly understand dialectics, 
but what can I do if I often have so many doubts 
that I am not sure I have a right to recommend to 
the court a verdict of ‘“‘guilty.’’’ 

At this Comrade Zukovsky burst out like a 
flame, yelling, ‘Guilty? Certainly guilty, always 
guilty. Whoever gets into your hands must be 
guilty. That’s why you are State’s Attorney. 
Understand? If I get into your hands I shall be 
guilty. But,’ he stopped for a second and measur- 
ing every word while ‘eyeing’ me over, he con- 
tinued, ‘if you get into my hands you will be 
guilty. Understand?’ 

One week later I was summoned to Party Head- 
quarters. Comrade Zukovsky met me smilingly. 
‘Say,’ he said, ‘Comrade Gordin, I have inquired 
about you and am sure that you are really trying 
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your best, but you are unable to rid yourself, so 
to speak, of your ‘‘Americanism.’’’ 

‘It is hard for me, indeed,’ I muttered. 

‘Yes,’ said Comrade Zukovsky, ‘the first cake 
is always hard to bake, such is the Russian say- 
ing. But, Comrade Gordin, I have got a better 
job for you. I appoint you as my chief assistant 
in the Agitation and Propaganda Department. 
Center your attention on the Moldavanka Dis- 
ATiCte 

The new appointment meant an elevation from 
Soviet to direct Party work. From a private room 
on Karl Marx Street, I moved to the luxurious 
London Hotel on the shore of the Black Sea. The 
Moldavanka is nationally known as the Mecca of 
the thieves and tramps of Russia. During the nu- 
merous changes of government, it had happened 
more than once that the thieves, headed by their 
chief, Mishka the Jap, held complete sway, estab- 
lishing a dictatorship of thieves, a neutral régime 
which functioned in the interregnum between the 
evacuation by one regular authority and the ar- 
rival of another. 

The district presented the picture of a convict 
sentenced to death by hunger and thirst. On en- 
tire blocks, there were standing well-built houses 
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- without windows or doors, often without roofs. 
At corners of the streets, dead horses were lying, 
surrounded by packs of hungry dogs. In the 
middle of the streets, crowds of hungry women, 
like skeletons in rags, were standing with pails in 
their frozen hands, waiting for hours for a chance 
to reach the water pipe and fill their pails with 
the flowing mixture that contained more dirt 
than water. 

Even in the center of the city one would en- 
counter horrible sights that would break a heart 
of stone. I remember seeing naked men running 
right on the Derisbasovskaya, crying with the 
voices Of beasts, ‘I am hungry! Iam hungry.’ It 
seemed as if these men suddenly appeared from 
the depths of primitive caves. And this in the 
heart of Odessa, exquisitely beautiful in spite of 
its spoliation, and formerly one of the richest cen- 
ters of commerce in Russia. 

My work was the humdrum kind. Agitate and 
explain in a thousand ways the reasons for the 
famine to people who did not care to know the 
reasons. Often it was the explanation of one hun- 
gry man to many others, half-starving. Odessa 
was without water, with little light, and almost no 
bread! The District Secretary, Comrade Olgin, 
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was a regular gorilla fighter. He was wrapped up 
in an enormous shuba of bearskin. 

‘You see,’ he said triumphantly; ‘this I pulled 
off the famous bandit, Licho, whose brains I blew 
out with my shotgun.’ His behavior was all 
shaped by his past experience. He had no under- 
standing or reasoning power. All he knew was 
blindly to obey his superiors and to command his 
inferiors. He concluded his report at the District 
Meeting: ‘Now you have listened to me talk- 
ing for a half-hour. That’s enough. Here is my 
resolution. Any others? I don’t want any. No 
objection! Resolution carried.’ He winked to 
the girl-secretary, nodding his head: ‘Use your 
pencil.’ 

Very often I went out to the few factories in the 
Odessa district which still continued to operate. 
These were electrically operated tobacco and 
flour factories of a most modern type. It was my 
business, as head of the Agitation and Propa- 
ganda Department, to carry on an intensive cam- 
paign of propaganda for the organization of the 
famine-relief work. Meetings were held almost 
daily in every factory. One aspect struck my 
mind painfully. No matter who was the speaker, 
or how eloquently and sincerely he spoke, no re- 
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-sponse in verbal expression could be drawn from 
the workers. There was silence, perfunctory vot- 
ing, and no more. 

In December, 1921, the State Party Conference 
was held. The delegates were lavishly entertained 
at the city’s best hotel, which had been closed 
for a number of years and was now restored by 
the magic wand of the NEB (the New Economic 
Policy). The first days of the conference were oc- 
cupied by reports of the delegates, all of them 
county secretaries of the entire Goubernia (State). 
They drew glowing pictures of the official work 
carried out by them in all spheres of Soviet and 
party activities. 

The most successful achievement was recorded 
in the collection of the food tax. ‘I succeeded,’ 
said one secretary triumphantly, ‘in collecting in 
my county threefold the quota assigned to our 
county. The peasants are satisfied, because the 
villages which broke the record of speed were pre- 
sented by my party committee with special red 
flags.’ 

Of course, he failed to mention a small detail, 
namely, that to accomplish the great feat of col- 
lecting the food tax the entire Perekop Red Army 
division was moved into the villages and in many 
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placesit required the additional aid of the ‘Leather 
Coats’ (members of the Cheka, the secret police, 
dressed in leather coats). 

On the third day the Conference was presented 
by Comrade Zukovsky, ‘The Right Eye,’ with a 
terrible jumble of platitudes and petty details con- 
cerning technicalities, etc. 

When I was granted the floor to speak as repre- 
sentative of the Moldavanka District Party Com- 
mittee, I endeavored to make the burden of my 
talk the question of the cultural education of the 
party members. I argued that no ruling class can 
for long maintain its domination unless it stands 
head and shoulders above all the other groups in 
society. 

‘The rulers,’ I said, ‘must be superior not merely 
in point of physical power in holding the concen- 
trated machinery of State power, but, equally and 
even more, their superiority must rest upon the 
moral qualities.’ 

I cited the example of Rome, showing how a 
physically and politically more powerful nation 
came under the cultural domination of a politi- 
cally weaker nation like Greece. ‘Was not the 
fate of Rome disastrous?’ I asked. ‘This is now 
threatening the working-class rule in Russia to- 
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day,’ I declared, ‘because it is based only on the 
physical power of the State machinery.’ 
‘Therefore,’ I concluded, ‘the working class 
must endeavor to rise to such a height that the 
other classes would finally follow it as the stand- 
ard bearer of progress and of a higher culture!’ 
‘The Right Eye,’ impatiently waiting for the 
end of my speech, addressing the audience, 
said: 4 
‘Comrades, we all heard Comrade Gordin’s 
speech, which was rather eloquent, but, in my esti- 
mation, altogether useless. We proletarians are 
not in need of a children’s toy called culture. We 
are Marxians and look at things concretely, i.e., 
materialistically. History is moved not by ideal- 
istic cultural theories, but by the process of or- 
ganization of industry, by the productive forces 
of society. The hammer in the hand of the 
worker, the lever in the hand of the engineer, 
directs the will of social development. It is neither 
intellect nor science, but labor which, by the ac- 
cumulation of wealth, creates the possibilities of 
cultural life. Not the head, but the hand of the 
workers made society what it is to-day. To quote 
the well-known expression of our great teacher, 
Karl Marx, “It is not consciousness which de- 
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termines being, but, reversely,, the consciousness 
is determined by the social being.’’’ 

I don’t know which of us produced the greater 
impression upon the ‘heads’ of the Conference. 
The ‘hands,’ anyhow, were not convinced by me. 
This I saw by the voting on the resolution and the 
amendments which I introduced. All the ‘hands’ 
voted against what was sarcastically termed my 
‘culture theory.’ However, the voting had a pe- 
culiar tendency to follow in exact proportion the 
size of the political rank of the authors who intro- 
duced the resolutions. 

During the last day of the Conference the State 
Secretary informed me about a party school be- 
ing organized in one of the districts. He said, 
‘You had better see Comrade Zukovsky and talk 
it over with him.’ This meant exile from Odessa 
for talking too freely on subjects which it is the 
policy of the party to suppress. 

But Comrade Zukovsky, ‘The Right Eye’ 
demon of the State Party Committee, was too 
busy with party ‘cleaning’ to see me. 

Zukovsky was secretary of the State Cleaning 
Troyka, a committee of three, the universal 
strategic trinity of the Bolsheviks, which broke 
the record throughout the Soviet Republic by 
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cleaning out seventy per cent of the Odessa 
party. 

Comrade Zukovsky discovered all sorts of 
reasons for expulsion. They were intelligence, 
with an individualistic psychology; a petty- 
bourgeois ideology; the wrong kind of Marxism; 
metaphysical or non-dialectical reasoning; oppor- 
tunist tendencies; negligence of party duties; mix- 
ing with speculators; religious marriage; drunken- 
ness — and so on, ad infinitum. 

While the candidate for ‘cleaning’ was giving 
his life history, the ‘Almighty Right Eye’ would 
rest comfortably in his high chair behind the 
table, his head turned back, his eye closed, seem- 
ingly asleep. The moment the candidate finished, 
Zukovsky opened his terrible orb and looked at 
the victim, first on the hands then on the face. 
Then he raised his voice, ‘Is there any one here 
who has an otvod?’ (An otvod was a motive for 
expulsion.) 

If no one answered, he looked around, smiling 
as if enjoying his own wit, and yelled out with 
laughter, ‘You have no otvod, but I have. You 
are an ‘‘intelligent’’ who has lost all touch with 
the masses.’ 

‘Never!’ exclaimed the victim. ‘I am a real 
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workingman. My father and‘ grandfather also 
were workingemen.’ 

‘Never mind,’ interrupted ‘The Right Eye’ 
cleaner. ‘You may be a workingman, but you 
are entirely swamped by the mud of the NEP. 
Otvod! Next!’ 

The cleaner’s room was just across the cor- 
ridor in the hotel. I used to see him every night, 
but unfortunately he was always drunk. He usu- 
ally appeared with a whole suite of friends, noisy 
and drunk, singing and dancing up the stairs. 
Late at night the door of his room would suddenly 
swing open with a crash and his voice, hoarse and 
drunken, would be heard yelling, ‘Otvod! I clean 
you out! Otvod! I clean everybody out of the 
Party! Everybody!’ 

That a drunkard was clean enough to do the 
cleaning of the cleanest party in the world was 
only a result of the ‘dialectics’ of ‘The Right Eye’! 


CHAPTER XV 
THE REVOLUTIONARY ‘LEFT LEG’ 


AGAIN equipped with the necessary documents of 
which the most important were the komandirovka 
and the ‘Personal Case,’ sealed over anew and 
marked by some hieroglyphic signs, I started on 
the road to the blessed First of May County 
where, by the grace of the State Secretary, I was 
to build up the standard school of Communist 
education. 

The county was about three hundred miles from 
Odessa by rail. It was the end of December when 
the Russian winter is at the height of its severity. 
The railway track was swept by snowstorms. 
My passenger train plodded forward, fighting 
gallantly for every foot of space. Our progress 
was achieved by the combination of two forces, 
the physical energy of the passengers who, alight- 
ing from the train, joined with a crowd of peasants 
driven from the near-by villages to perform their 
road-cleaning tax, as the primary force; and the 
mechanical power of the locomotive, as a sec- 
ondary force. 
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After fifteen days of this most brilliant demon- 
stration of the validity of the ‘labor theory,’ 
namely, that muscle power is superior to brain 
power as the spade proved superior to the loco- 
motive, I finally arrived at the First of May 
station. 

To my great delight the town constituted a per- 
' fect triada, divided as it was into three equal 
parts. Each part was the negation of the others, 
the town containing within itself its own antithe- 
sis. The part directly facing the station was the 
chief section of the town, resting on level ground. 
Here was the seat of the Government, of the 
Party and Soviet institutions, together with at- 
tractive cottages of the skilled railway workmen 
and oldtime officials. 

The other two parts of the town were built on 
two hills, one above the other. They were sep- 
arated from the main section by two rivers, the 
Bug and the Sivoucha, which for most of the year 
were separate streams, but which formed a ‘united 
front’ at the high-water tides of spring. 

The lower hill represented the ‘NEP’ at its 
height. Here was located the Central County 
Market, where the shopkeepers, food sharks, and 
currency speculators kept busy all day and most 
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of the night. Directly opposite the market was 
the Cheka prison, also busy day and night.... 

On the upper hill, with a beautiful church 
towering over it, were the residential quarters of 
the middle-class peasants who skillfully combined 
their agricultural labors with commercial. activ- 
ities. Parallel with the church stood the County 
Cheka Headquarters, surrounded on all sides by 
hillocks as by a chain of fortifications. This 
building, towering above the whole town, was 
looked up to by the county population with a 
mingled feeling of admiration and fear; admira- 
tion for the great skill with which the small win- 
dows of this house saw everything and knew 
everything; fear of the Red Dungeon which never 
let any one out who happened to goin.... 

The street leading from the station down to the 
river was called the Soviet Street. On this street 
were located all the Soviet institutions, with the 
Land Department at the head. The Soviet Street 
was intersected in the center of the town by the 
Communist Street. The corner house connecting 
the Soviet and Communist Streets was occupied 
by the County Soviet Executive Headquarters 
on the Soviet side and the County Party Head- 
quarters on the Communist side. It was to this 
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corner house that my steps were directed from the 
station. 

The County Party Secretary, Comrade Kosmin, 
met me very cordially. ‘What do you intend to 
do here?’ he asked. I showed him the komandi- 
vovka. ‘It is a nice appointment,’ said the Secre- 
tary, smiling cleverly, ‘except that the school does 
not exist.’ To gloss over the impression of his 
frank remark, he added with emphasis, ‘We are 
having some trouble in finding suitable quarters 
for the school.’ 

After changing the topic of conversation to 
vivid reminiscences of the last State Party Con- 
ference, he put his hand on my shoulder and said, 
‘For the present I would advise you to take up 
the duties of chief editor of our daily paper.’ 

The newspaper existed wholly at the mercy of 
the Soviet Executive Committee, which really 
meant its Chairman, Comrade Kalinin. The 
Party Committee dictated the general policy of 
the paper. The County Soviet Executive Com- 
mittee furnished the means for its existence. 
These resources consisted of two items, paper, on 
which the copies were printed, and flour in the 
form of payoks for the working force. Most of the 
time the printers, half-starved and frozen, hardly 
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able to stand on their feet, were compelled to set 
the type in a room which was not heated for days. 

An old man of about sixty and a boy of sixteen 
turned the wheels of the press. For such soul- 
grinding work, done late at night, the workers’ 
wages consisted chiefly of never-realized promises 
of gifts, which they were supposed to get on the 
great revolutionary holidays. Once I suggested to 
the Chairman that the workers should be re- 
warded for a specially enlarged holiday edition. 
He emphatically brushed aside my suggestion, 
saying, ‘Comrade Gordin, you are spoiling your 
workers by catering to their fancies!’ 

Once I suggested that a campaign be started to 
gain private subscriptions to the paper. The 
Chairman objected, denouncing my project as 
most mischievous, because such a policy would 
bring the paper under the influence of the more 
prosperous peasants, ‘the damnable kulaks.’ To 
allay my fears over the precarious condition of the 
paper, the Chairman introduced a real Bolshevist 
system. He ordered all Village Committees to 
subscribe from their funds for a definite number of 
copies. 

For a few weeks I edited the paper to my own 
liking without anybody’s interference. This gave 
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me a chance to put in what real news I could get 
hold of. Within three miles of the town there was 
operating a very powerful radio station, which 
was left by the Germans, with all its equipment 
uninjured, after their evacuation of the Ukraine. 
As a Communist, I was my own military censor 
of the paper. . 

So, using the radio and other sources, I was able 
to publish real, up-to-date news. One morning I 
was called up by telephone from the Party Com- 
mittee Headquarters. There I found the Chief of 
the County Cheka, the powerful police arm of the 
Soviet Government. He suddenly said: 

‘Comrade, if I were not convinced that you are 
a most sincere Communist, I would now arrest 
you. The stuff you are publishing is absolutely 
preposterous. I refer to the items about the fam- 
ine! I was given a reprimand by the State Cheka 
for allowing you to publish that stuff.’ 

I laughed and said, ‘Don’t you know, Chief, 
that this column of news is taken from the Mos- 
cow and Odessa papers? We are only publishing 
the news.’ 

“Don’t you know,’ retorted the Chief, ‘that w 
are not supposed to know here what people may 
know in the Center? Understand?’. 
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After that incident, I was for a while rather per- 
plexed, not knowing exactly for what purpose the 
paper existed. Evidently it was not for the pur- 
pose of telling the truth. The Chairman solved 
the problem for me very simply. He advised me 
not to write so much and to leave more room for 
him, which meant for his decrees. The produc- 
tive genius of the County Chairman in the field 
of law-giving was something to rival Moses and 
Solomon combined, or at least Lenin. He was 
firmly convinced that it was a very bad thing if a 
citizen did not have a definite instruction how to 
behave on every occasion, no matter what it be, 
whether kissing his sweetheart, or walking on the 
street, especially if the citizen happened to walk 
near the Soviet Executive Committee house and 
meet him, his Communist Highness, Chairman of 
the County Executive Committee. 

Two decrees were published side by side. The 
first ordered all citizens to register, within three 
days’ notice, musical implements and instruments, 
enumerating every variety, but failing to mention 
the sacred horn blown by the Jews at the Day of 
Atonement. 

The other ordered citizens under pain of sever- 
est punishment to register all dogs, enumerating 
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every species, and stating that the citizens would 
be held to a strict account for misusing the dogs or 
not keeping them in good order. What impelled 
the Chairman to issue both decrees at once? Evi- 
dently the association which music and barking 
provoked in his mind. 

Only after several weeks did I find tHe solution 
to the mystery. Handing me a new decree, taxing 
funerals, a masterpiece of his law-giving genius, 
he said, ‘Comrade Gordin, you remember my 
decree about the dogs?’ Gazing at me shrewdly, 
he said, ‘Many people, I hear, don’t understand 
the meaning of my decree, do they?’ 

‘No,’ I replied, ‘neither do I.’ 

‘You see,’ he continued, after ruminating 
awhile, ‘there is going to be a terrible famine next 
summer and the peasants are liable to eat up the 
dogs.’ 

‘Yes,’ I said with a sigh, ‘it is possible.’ 

‘No,’ he laughed loudly, ‘that ain’t bothering 
me. I don’t care what the kulaks eat and I ain’t 
worrying about keeping the dogs alive.’ 

I did not know what he meant until he shouted, 
‘The dogs will be brought from the whole county 
over here and we will kill them and have lots of 
fats. Understand?’ 
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I understood. The County Chairman was 
thinking of how to replenish the supply of fats 
in his model storehouse. The regular supplies of 
the storehouse were provided by a very original 
method, called the ‘Left-Leg Method.’ 

The Chairman, before the revolution, was a 
metal worker in St. Petersburg. During the Revo- 
lution he joined the navy, and fighting in the 
streets of Odessa, lost his left leg. Believing that 
a left leg is highly important for a man who stands 
on a left platform, he soon replaced the natural 
missing leg with a wooden one. This he deter- 
mined to make even more efficient than the origi- 
nal by making it, as he said, ‘a revolutionary leg.’ 

The Chairman, standing on the Left Leg, which 
was more than Archimedes’ point of support, or- 
dered all the twenty-eight village districts to put 
all sorts of foodstuffs and other rural products, 
under the personal responsibility of their Volost, 
or local committee secretaries, in the County So- 
viet storehouse. This decree was unpublished, 
unwritten, but more effective than any other of 
the Chairman’s decrees. The reason was to be 
found in the method of enforcing it. 

The moment the secretary reported to the 
Chairman that such and such a district had failed 


— 
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to deliver its food quota, an order was issued to 
bring the unlucky Volost Committee Chairman 
to County Headquarters. 

‘Say, you,’ thundered the Left Leg law-giver, 
‘you lazy scoundrel, what do you mean by not 
performing your duties?’ 

The frightened victim, bowing low, muttered an 
excuse. ‘Your Highness, there is nothing left in 
the village after the third collection of the food 
tax!’ 

‘What? You dare to insult me by not address- 
ing me as comrade and talking to me in counter- 
revolutionary language! Here!’ 

He rang the bell. The Secretary rushed in. 

‘Comrade Belov, get that kulak out of here, 
and’ — interrupting for a moment the flow of his 
speech, the Chairman looked down at his left leg. 
Hammering with it on the floor, once, twice, he 
yelled out, ‘Twenty days! No!’ — he hammered 
again twice — ‘forty days.’ 

This meant forty days in the county prison, 
every blow of the ‘Left Leg’ counting for ten days. 
Thus the ‘revolutionary leg’ fought the counter- 
revolution by hammering out prison sentences. ~ 


CHAPTER XVI 
‘IN THE SHADOW OF THE RED DUNGEON 


THE Party Committee also had a food storehouse 
which was even more remarkable for its quality 
than quantity. The Committee received its 
‘quotas’ not directly from the villages, but in 
a roundabout way, by inducing the heads of the 
Soviet departments ‘voluntarily’ to contribute a 
share of their proceeds. The contributions came 
in regularly on the first and fifteenth of the month. 

If the head of a certain Soviet department failed 
to do his duty, measures were taken to make him 
come to hissenses. The Chief of the Organization 
Department of the Party Committee reported 
him to the County Secretary. 

Before the regular Party Bureau meeting the re- 
calcitrant Soviet head is given sudden notice to 
appear. | 

‘Your report is on the agenda to-day,’ he is in 
formed by telephone. 

At the Party Bureau meeting the County Chair- 
man gives a report on the questions for discussior 
on the agenda of the Bureau of the Soviet Execu- 
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tive Committee. The Party Bureau adopts all the 
resolutions which on the next day must be passed, 
as a matter of sheer formality, at the meeting of 
the bureau of the Soviet Executive Committee. 
Then a regular report is given by a well-behaved 
Soviet department head. A resolution of approval 
is unanimously carried. 

Now comes the ‘irregular’ report of the unfor- 
tunate department head. ‘I am sorry, comrade,’ 
declares the Secretary, ‘to be compelled to request 
you to report rather suddenly. The Party Com- 
mittee, however, has come into possession of in- 
formation which calls urgent attention to the situ- 
ation in your department. Comrade, you have 
ten minutes to give your report.’ 

Caught by surprise, without the necessary fig- 
ures and data ready, the speaker finds himself be- 
tween the devil and the deep sea. Shall he try to 
uphold the efficiency of his department? That will 
only aggravate his ‘guilt’ for not delivering the 
‘voluntary’ contribution. Shall he portray the 
situation in gloomy colors? That will directly 
involve him in charges of inefficiency and mis- 
management. So he takes the middle course by 
virtually asserting that his department is ‘satis- 
factorily unsatisfactory,’ which, of course, should 
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account for his failure to discharge certain ‘vol- 
untary’ obligations. 

Now the Secretary offers the usual ceremonial 
question, ‘Are the members of the Party Bureau 
ready for discussion? There being no objections, 
the discussion will start.’ For a few tense minutes 
there is silence. Then to the front comes the ‘ Left 
Leg’ County Chairman, Comrade Kalinin. 

‘Comrades! I must tell you,’ he bursts out 
with a show of emotion, ‘that I have had my eye 
on this badly mismanaged department for quite a 
while. Now I hope you will all agree with me that 
the report of the comrade is more than enough to 
prove him guilty of willfully neglecting his most 
elementary duties. I should like, therefore, sim- 
ply to give him a taste of my “ Left Leg” and kick 
him right into the ‘‘Red Dungeon,’ on the hill 
up yonder. Unfortunately, the comrade is still a 
member of our Communist Party and cannot be 
dealt with as any other citizen. Therefore, I move 
that his ‘‘case”’ be handed over to the State Con- 
trol Committee with our recommendation to have 
him expelled from the Party.’ 

The Secretary, delighted with the ‘Left Leg’ 
recommendation, yet assuming a profoundly dis- 
passionate tone, after a long-winded review of the 
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case, concludes, ‘I emphatically endorse the re- 
commendation of the Comrade Chairman. Is 
there any objection?’ There is silence. The 
Secretary orders, ‘Comrade Ivan, put it in the 
minutes! Resolution carried.’ 

Besides the ‘Left Leg’ and ‘Sudden Report’ 
there is still a third reason for the heads of the 
Soviet departments to be as submissive as pos- 
sible to the arbitrary dictates of the higher Com- 
munist authorities. A month before my arrival 
in the county more than a hundred men were 
shot for alleged connection with the counter- 
revolutionary Petlura organization. Among the 
executed were the heads of the most prominent 
Soviet departments of People’s Education and 
Agriculture. 

It is, of course, not so particularly difficult to 
remain outside ‘counter-revolutionary’ organiza- 
tions, but a skillfully designed net of the Cheka 
agents will trap anybody that the higher author- 
ities have their eye on. 

Owing to this ever-present danger of being 
seized by the claws of the Cheka, the inferior offi- 
cials must please their superiors at any and all 
costs. They gladly do it, especially since the cost 
is borne by the dumb and submissive peasants. 
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_ All they have to do is to collect from the peasants 
enough to be divided among the county and State 
authorities, leaving a fair share for themselves. 
No matter what the official tax list be, the collec- 
tion must exceed it about threefold. 

First in the line of ‘relieving the peasants of 
their surplus’ came the Land Department. It is 
upon its activities that the ‘life and death of the 
Proletarian rule depends.’ Consequently, there 
should be no scruples about the means to be em- 
ployed. So, first of all, the roads everywhere in 
the county were cut by special military detach- 
ments which allowed wagons and carts to pass 
only upon presentation of a certificate testifying 
that peasants so-and-so have delivered the food 
tax in full. At the same time all the markets were 
closed and the sale of flour was prohibited under 
the severest punishment. 

The highways connecting the county with the 
adjacent country were cut off, so that the county 
found itself surrounded by a circle of steel. Fi- 
nally, the county was swept across in all direc- 
tions by swarms of Red soldiery with cannon, 
supposed to be performing mysterious maneu- 
vers, but in reality held as a constant reminder to 
the peasants. , 
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To complete the job of ‘ridding the tight-fisted 
peasants of their luxuries,’ the Special Traveling 
Session of the State Revolutionary Tribunal con- 
ducts a swift campaign of trials to punish ‘slack- 
ers’ who fail to deliver on the prescribed date the 
threefold quota. Due to such measures, the food 
tax in the First of May County broke the national 
record of over a million poods collected within its 
boundaries. How much the peasants contributed 
that never reached the Land Department is a 
matter of conjecture. 

At the completion of the food-tax campaign a 
banquet was held at the Land Department Head- 
quarters to which all ‘responsible’ Communists 
were invited. The chief attractions were the vodka 
and high-priced wines delivered especially from the 
Odessa harbor. Two hundred bottles of the choic- 
est wines are kept in readiness at the ice-cold 
cellars of the Land Department. They are de- 
signed to ‘salute’ the most ‘responsible’ guests 
from the State Party or Soviet Committees who 
may arrive on a tour of inspection (or rather 
special collection). In the words of the ‘Left Leg’ 
—the ‘best governed county must know how 
properly to salute the best Governors of the 
State.’ 
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The crowning glory of all Soviet institutions 
was (and is to-day under another name) the 
Cheka Department, the powerful police arm of the 
Soviets. Accordingly, in our county it stood at 
the forefront with a miraculously universal store- 
house which eclipsed both the Communist Party 
and the Soviet storehousescombined. It reminded 
me of an American department store, with its 
almost unlimited variety, containing even high- 
class paintings and selective libraries within its 
walls. These treasures were brought in by agents 
of the Cheka as trophies in the numerous battles 
with the anti-Bolshevik organizations. 

The County Secretary and Chairman, proud as 


_they were of their own storehouses, found that 
the Cheka storehouse offered things which they 


never possessed. They often made trades with 
the Cheka chief on a basis of barter. The ex- 
change usually took the form of a couple of poods 
of the best ham for a nationally famous painting 
of Repin, Russia’s celebrated genius in decorative 
art! 

The power of the Cheka was especially en- 
hanced by the so-called mysterious Red Dungeon. 


-I had occasion to visit it when on duty as a 


member of the Communist military detachment. 
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I had to visit all the posts in the county includ- 
ing the places of confinement. 

I asked the officer in charge of the Red Dun- 
geon to allow me to go through the building. 
‘Sorry,’ he said, ‘I have no right to do that. I can 
show you only the chief chamber.’ 

Though a bright day and eleven o’clock in the 
morning, there was scarcely a single ray of light 
discernible in the gloom of the chamber. Men and 
women were lying on the floor with their bodies 
shrunk up. Some had no room to lie and were 
seated, though sound asleep. The chamber was 
terribly cold. The moment the window was opened 
a cannonade of coughing and cursing broke out. 
Looking closely into the faces, I noticed gray old 
men and young boys. I could not endure the 
sight, the coughing and cursing of the prisoners 
terrified me. 

On the outside, reaching the gates, I asked the 
officer, ‘How many prisoners are held in the 
dungeon?’ 

‘Impossible to know,’ he answered, ‘because we 
remove every day so many of them.’ 

I understood the last phrase to mean that some 
of the prisoners are taken to the hospitals or freed.” 
I asked, ‘Which hospitals are they taken to?’ 
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The officer smiled grimly and said, ‘Oh, no! 
Not to the hospitals. We dispose of them by 
throwing the very sick ones into the Sivukha 
River; about twenty a day. ean a 


CHAPTER XVII 
THREE CAMPAIGNS AND ONE STRATEGY 


AFTER I had been working as editor of the ‘First 
of May Isvestia’ for nearly a month, I was called 
to the Party Headquarters and told by the Secre- 
tary, Comrade Kosmin, that he had decided to 
appoint me chief of the Agitation and Propaganda 
Department. My new duties were to be combined 
with my former duties as editor. 

The work of the Agitation Department was now 
chiefly centered on three campaigns. 

The first was the Famine Relief Campaign; 
more accurately the campaign for collecting and 
distributing the famine payoks, a definite amount 
of flour which every citizen was obliged to con- 
tribute. The campaign was carried out on a na- 
tional scale under the auspices of the Extraor- 
dinary Famine Troyka, a powerfully woven net- 
work which had its upper loop in the Kremlin and 
the lower loops scattered throughout the State, 
County, and Village Districts. 

The Extraordinary Famine Relief Troyka of our 
county was organized under the chairmanship of 
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the County Chairman, the other two members 
consisting of the Chief of the Agitation Depart- 
ment and the Commissar of the Food Department. 
The allotment assigned by the State Troyka to 
our county amounted to three thousand payoks 
to be collected from both the towns and villages. 
At the suggestion of the County Chairman, the 
County Troyka decided to levy the said amount 
of three thousand payoks on the population of the 
towns. As regards the villages, they were as- 
signed the task of collecting nine thousand pa- 
yoks. ‘Our county,’ said the ‘Left Leg’ Chairman, 
‘is better off than any other in the Republic. 
Ours is a model county’ — for proof he had to 
go no farther than his model storehouse — ‘and 
should be an example for the other less favored 
counties, by “‘going over the top’”’ and over- 
shooting the mark. You never go wrong,’ he said 
smilingly, “by compelling the speculators and 
kulaks to pull their belts tighter one notch or two.’ 

The County Troyka appointed three District 
Troykas to operate in the three sections of the 
town. At the head of the Troyka which was to 
operate on the ‘Hill of the NEP’ (the section 
where were located the markets and restaurants) 
was placed Comrade Emile. He was a very ardent 
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Communist and well known forhis exploits during 
the so-called period of Military Communism. A 
remarkably honest man, about thirty-three years 
of age, tall and slender, with stooping shoulders 
and a drooping head, with eyes of steel hidden be- 
hind colored glasses, with a gentle voice, his face 
shrunk like a mask — an expression of suffering 
and fanaticism — he was the terror of the busi- 
ness men of the county. Their fear of him was 
especially augmented by the fact that in addition 
to his faculties of absolute deafness and blindness 
to human (bourgeois) tears which do not flow 
from working-class hearts and eyes, he possessed 
the most unquestionable reputation of adamant 
incorruptibility. He was very shabbily dressed, 
notwithstanding the fact that during the requi- 
sitions he had under his personal care hundreds 
of the most highly priced fur coats. According to 
all evidence, he lived in semi-starvation. He was 
nearly always out of a job, which is an altogether 
unusual thing among Communists, who own 
practically all the government jobs. He was 
removed from every job, because of his ‘unruly 
character.’ Only on special occasions, requiring 
speedy and relentless action, Comrade Emile’s 

services were found indispensable. | 
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The great occasion was now at hand. Comrade 
Emile was again brought out of the mists of ob- 
livion and clad with all the iron prerogatives of 
authority. 

‘We depend upon you,’ said the ‘Left Leg’ 
Chairman to Comrade Emile, ‘to teach a long- 
needed lesson to the accursed Nepmen, the re- 
viving leeches of Capitalism. Your revolutionary 
character, I hope, will now give a real good ac- 
count of itself.’ 

Such an instruction was sufficient for Comrade 
Emile, whose memories were perpetually revolv- 
ing around the glorious days of Military Commu- 
nism, to make him swing into action his famous 
law-enforcing machinery, the steam roller designed 
to crush into dust the resistance of the counter- 
revolutionary forces and to demonstrate the invin- 
cibility of the Dictatorship of the Proletariat. 

Comrade Emile entrenched himself in the 
Headquarters of the County Famine Relief Com- 
mittee, which was surrounded by a heavy guard 
of militia and soldiers. On both sides of his desk 
were stationed two armed guards ready to per- 
form his every command instantaneously. Every 
_ hour special mounted couriers were sent out with 
notices addressed to the business men of the town, 
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who were requested to appear immediately at the 
Headquarters. | 

Comrade Emile met his ‘clients’ nearly always 
in the same manner. ‘Citizens,’ he asked, raising 
his yellow glasses like an artilleryman who pre- 
pares to take his aim in the distance — ‘ Citizens, 
are you willing to do your duty?’ 

‘Yes,’ answered the citizens, nodding their 
heads. 

‘If so,’ triumphantly announced Emile, ‘you 
are ordered, each one of you, to bring to the Com- 
mittee Storehouse fifteen poods of flour before 
sunset. Willing?’ 

The citizens remained silent. 

‘If you are not willing’ — Emile lowered his 
voice, pronouncing every syllable distinctly — 
‘you will be arrested, charged with a malicious 
avoidance of your duty as citizens, and your pro- 
perty will be confiscated. What do you say now?’ 

The citizens, with bowed heads, looked into one 
another’s faces, sighing and moaning. Some of 
them broke into tears and began crying. 

‘Here!’ Emile raised his voice. ‘For disorderly 
conduct in my Headquarters I shall have to in- 
crease your quota by an additional ten poods.’ 

Frightened by the thought that their hesitation 
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might be construed as an act of disorderly con- 
duct, the citizens brushed their tears aside and 
hurriedly exclaimed: ‘Yes, Comrade, we are will- 
ing.’ 

With a beaming smile on his face, Emile greeted 
the citizens: ‘That’s the way’ — and taking a 
large sheet of paper from the drawer, he put it on 
the table. ‘Sign this and you may return home.’ 

Within one week the task of Comrade Emile 
was completed. He had collected two hundred 
payoks in excess of the quota. The surplus was 
intended to cover the shortage which the other 
two Troykas were likely to incur. 

The ‘Left Leg’ Chairman was delighted with 
Comrade Emile’s astounding performance. On 
one point, however, Comrade Emile did not rise 
to the Chairman’s expectations. Upon studying 
the written report of Comrade Emile, the Chair- 
man wonderingly looked at the captions and, 
turning sharply to Emile, he asked: ‘Where in 
Heaven did you place the payoks collected from 
the workers?’ 

‘I don’t think it is necessary to levy on the 
workers,’ answered Emile; ‘they are hungry 
themselves, and besides you instructed me to 
teach a lesson to the speculators and I—’ 
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‘But,’ interrupted the Chairman, ‘I did not tell 
you not to take payoks from the workers. You 
have got to take from the workers something, a 
pound, half a pound, but you must take some- 
thing.” 

‘Comrade Chairman,’ tried to argue Emile, 
‘that will give very little and we can get much 
more, if necessary, by raising the quota of the 
speculators.’ ‘ 

‘No! no!’ — thundered the Chairman, waving 
his hands and almost looking at his ‘Left Leg’: 
‘You don’t understand politics. We have got to 
take something from the working class, even from 
the least paid, for definite political reasons. Don’t 
you understand?’ The Chairman gazed at Emile 
with a sarcastic smile. ‘If we let the workers alone 
and take nothing from them, they will soon de- 
mand a raise. Take a little from them and they 
will be satisfied with what they are getting now.’ 

The Golden Rule of pacifying the working class 
by a small cut in their wages the Chairman evi- 
dently retained as a memory from the days when 
he was himself employed as a metal worker in a 
capitalist shop in Saint Petersburg. 

The Famine Relief Campaign, so energetically 
conducted, met with a sudden mishap. The 
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Secretary of the County Famine Relief Committee, 
a non-Party gentleman by the name of Ratner, 
was arrested, under charges of embezzlement, 
by the State Revision Officers. As a matter of 
fact, he was made the scapegoat for sins not his 
own. In compliance with orders from the Head 
of the Organization Department of the County 
Soviet, Comrade Blau, who was, so to speak, the 
Right Hand of the ‘Left Leg,’ Ratner had trans- 
ferred considerable quantities of flour from the 
Famine Relief funds to the Soviet storehouse. The 
campaign came to an abrupt stop. Ratner was 
handed over to the Cheka for proper treatment 
by ‘the Iron Fist of the Revolution.’ The ‘Left 
Leg’ and the Party Secretary now turned their 
attention to a new campaign. 

The Sowing Campaign was organized in a man- 
ner similar to that of the Famine Relief. The 
Central Committee ordered a vast mobilization 
of Communists ‘for one month’s work in the 
village.’ —The mobilized comrades were to direct 
the Sowing Campaign and exert every effort for 
strengthening the Soviet and Party apparatus in 
the villages. 

Our First of May County Extraordinary Sow- 
ing Troyka (Committee of Three), was organized 
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under the chairmanship of the Party Secretary. 
By order of the Party Bureau fifty Communists 
were mobilized from the town Nucleus. In addi- 
tion thirty comrades were sent from Odessa by the 
State Party Committee. All the mobilized com- 
rades went through a series of instructions for 
several days. Armed with piles of literature and 
with iron-clad mandates as Extraordinary Agents 
they were thrown into the campaign like regular 
shock troops, whose watchword was ‘To do or 
die’; more precisely, to make the peasants ‘Sow or 
die.’ 

The Land Department, after a thoroughgoing 
study of conditions in all the districts of the 
county, based on figures of recent years of the 
ante-bellum period, issued an order, to be en- 
forced by all means, military and civil, prescribing 
the total number of acres to be put under cultiva- 
tion. 

The First of May Isvestia (county newspaper) 
was now issued in double size, packed with orders 
and instructions telling how to sow and how much. 

The Party Headquarters were converted into a 
regular war staff, with comrades remaining on 
duty even at night to give instruction to the cou- 
riers arriving from the villages. A flow of reports 
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-eame in from the special agents. Some of them 
complained about the resistance which they en- 
countered from the old-time agents of the Land 
Department, who joined hands with the kulaks 
(the well-to-do peasants), and harassed the new- 
comers. The Party Committee determined to 
take drastic measures to help the Extraordinary 
Agents in their work of ‘cleaning’ the Party and 
Soviet machinery in the villages of the influence 
of the kulaks-favoring Government agents. 

The Party Committee was restrained from ac- 
tion by the threat of the Food Commissar, stating 
that ‘speedy action would upset his machine, 
built by years of hard labor.’ Too strong, indeed, 
were the ties binding the village authorities and 
county authorities to allow any intruding element 
to shake up the village machinery. 

The only point where the work of the Ex- 
traordinary Agents gave apparent results was 
the sowing campaign and not the reorganization 
of the village political apparatus. 

The reasons for the success of the Sowing Cam- 
paign were these. The Soviet Government relies 
on two mighty props in controlling the peasantry. 
One is the so-called ‘Committees of Poor Peas- 
ants.’ Originally they were designed to carry out 
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the grand plan of the socialization of Russian 
agriculture. Later, when this scheme proved um- 
workable, the committees were converted into the 
mainstay of the Soviet power in the villages. All 
the well-to-do peasants, who are not admitted 
to membership in the committees, are treated as 
kulaks (‘tight-fisted’). They are subject to an 
elaborate system of ‘unfisting,’ rendering them 
utterly impotent politically. 

The entire political power in the village is 
vested in these committees, which correspond to 
the city Communist Party nuclei, controlling the 
population in the cities. The members of these 
committees alone have the right to vote, to be 
elected and to exercise all the prerogatives of 
authority. 

The other prop of the Soviet power in the vil- 
lage is the so-called ‘ Institute of Hostages.’ On the 
wall of every village Soviet headquarters there is 
displayed a list of suspicious peasants in alpha- 
betical order, so that for every disturbance in the 
village the first on the list are shot. | 

But the results of the entire Sowing er nineann 
were almost annihilated by the sudden sweep 
across the county of large contingents of the Red 
Army marching to the Rumanian border. They 
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were rushing like storm-tossed clouds in endless 
columns, day and night, crossing the roads and 
cutting right across the newly sown fields, grab- 
bing by force all that happened to be in their 
path, horses, cattle, sacks of flour, and seeds. 
Like an earthquake, the marching soldiers in- 
flicted havoc upon the awe-stricken peasants. 
‘What happened?’ they protested. ‘War again?’ 

The peasants came to complain to the ‘Left 
Leg’ Chairman. ‘Never mind,’ he told them. 
‘The Rumanian bandit will get it in the neck and 
it is up to you, loyal peasants, to attend to your 
business as usual. Back to the fields and don’t 
talk seditious language about the Red Army. 
Understand?’ 

The peasants returned to their villages, dis- 
heartened and still more terrified. The Sowing 
Campaign was now totally undermined. 

In contrast to the only partial success of the 
Famine Relief and Sowing Campaigns, the third 
campaign was carried out one hundred per cent 
successfully. This was the Election Campaign, de- 
signed to entrench the dictatorship of the Com- 
munist Party. 

In the spring of 1922 the Election Campaign was 
launched throughout the country under the flying 
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banner of defending Russia’s rights from an im- 
perialistic attack at the diplomatic front in the 
Genoa Conference. 

The Communist Party felt itself in the saddle 
as never before, and determined that not a single 
representative of any other political party should 
be elected. Notwithstanding that for a number of 
years all other parties had been driven under- 
ground, there remained a hypothetical possibility 
of an adherent of a non-Communist group pene- 
trating into the Soviet machine under the guise of 
a non-partisan. 

Our County Election Committee, formally 
nominated by the Soviet Bureau, but in reality 
appointed by the Party Bureau, upon receiving 
proper instructions from the Center, set itself to 
work with the one aim in view — to have only 
Communists elected. A series of measures was 
adopted. First, brushing aside all bourgeois nice- 
ties of constitutional proceedings, it decided that 
the quota for election should be as follows: one 
delegate for every hundred workers, for every two 
hundred soldiers, and for every thirty thousand 
peasants. 

Following this measure came a policy of intimi- 
dation. The Revolutionary Tribunal ‘staged’ two 
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exemplary trials, one of an altogether unimpor- 
tant Communist charged with some petty crime, 
and another of a prominent ‘counter-revolution- 
ary. Both trials were designed to produce a cer- 
tain moral effect — to show, on the one hand, that 
the Communist Party does not in the least cover 
up the crimes of its own members, and, on the 
other, that the Cheka, the iron arm of the Revolu- 
tion, does not slumber and can be depended upon 
to put enemies where they belong. 

At the same time an all-around ‘cleaning out’ 
of the trade-union organizations was begun under 
the guise of ridding them of the unreliable ele- 
ments with bourgeois tendencies. The cleaning 
made the trade unions perfectly safe and sound for 
the higher-ups, the Communist officials. In a 
period of hunger and unemployment the threat of 
being thrown out of the union was sufficient to 
make the most restless workers behave. ‘What 
difference is it who is elected so long as we may 
hold our jobs?’ was the thought uppermost in the 
minds of the half-starved working masses. 

Ordinarily, at the election meetings a Presidium 
is set up of the chief union officials with one or two 
from the ranks who are known to be absolutely 
reliable. The representative of the Agitation De- 
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partment delivers a speech ‘On the International 
Situation and the Significance of the Elections.’ 
After the speech a statement is read in which the 
imaginary achievements of the past are described 
glowingly and, drawing a sharp contrast be- 
tween the rapid dissolution of capitalist economy 
throughout the world and the ‘slow but sure’ 
rise of the economic development of the ‘only — 
existing Proletarian State,’ promises are pledged 
of the most wonderful improvement in the future, 
provided the power of the Communist Party is 
upheld at this crucial stage by the election of a 
one hundred per cent Communist delegation to 
the Soviets. 

The Chairman of the meeting (ieee frequently 
the Chairman of the Union) now asks in a firm 
voice, ‘Does anybody object to the statement 
just read?’ He stops for a fraction of a minute, 
and, raising his voice still higher, he asks, ‘No- 
body?’ The tone of the question sounds clear 
enough to anybody that the slightest objection is 
sure to bring about expulsion from the union and 
other bitter consequences. The Chairman then 
triumphantly announces, ‘There being no ob- 
jection, carried.’ 

Looking over the audience with a piercing eye 
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and seeing that all is obedience and order (the 
‘Leather Coats,’ the Cheka, are everywhere in the 
strategic positions), he cries out, ‘Now we shall 
proceed to the direct business of the election. The 
Secretary of the Union will present the slate ap- 
proved by the Party Committee!’ 

The Secretary reads the slate, explaining that 
the approval of the Party Committee is a suffi- 
cient guarantee that all the candidates are thor- 
oughgoing revolutionaries and champions of the 
Proletarian Dictatorship. The audience is listen- 
ing with perfect disregard for the meaning of the 
ceremony, only curious to know who has the good 
luck of rising in the world of politics. 

After this illuminatingly convincing argument, 
the Chairman finds the moment opportune for 
the momentous question, ‘Does anybody object 
to this slate?’ The audience is silent. ‘Now,’ 
lowering his voice and surveying with his flashing 
eyes the entire hall, he asks sarcastically, ‘is there 
another slate proposed by anybody?’ Of course 
there is no reply. The Chairman triumphantly 
announces, waving his hand to the gallery, ‘The 
orchestra will play the International.’ 

When the election takes place in a large hall, 
not in the place of employment, special methods 
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are applied for ‘cleaning’ the crowd. At the doors 
the Secretaries of the Party and of the unions are 
stationed as guards. ‘Everybody must show his 
document,’ rings out the command, ‘to establish 
the right of franchise.” The guards know all the 
Communists by their faces, and most of the people 
who are ‘reliable.’ —The Communists who are 
mobilized for wholesale voting, pass by a pre- 
arranged sign. (In Moscow the many thousands 
of Communist students are thus mobilized to 
vote as many times as necessary by being 
‘shipped’ in the street cars, on free tickets, from 
district to district all during the election cam- 
paign.) 

The moment an ‘unreliable’ approaches the 
door, he is asked by the guards, ‘Certificate, 
please.’ If a perfectly legitimate certificate is 
produced, showing that its bearer is not a bour- 
geois and, consequently, has an undoubted right 
to vote, he will be asked, ‘Can you show, citizen, 
that you live in this district?’ If this circum- 
stance is established by finding on the back of the 
certificate the official stamp of the District Mili- 
tia, he will be asked to prove what is manifestly 
impossible — that he has not voted already some- 
where else. Confronted by such an unexpected 
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question, the ‘suspect’ is at a loss, and is told 
harshly, ‘Get out of the way and let the other citi- 
zens do their duty. Next.’ 

The system works by entirely depriving the 
bourgeoisie of the right to vote, by changing the 
proportional representation for different groups, 
by giving the Communists the right (and obliga- 
tion) to vote an unlimited number of times, by 
using every conceivable trick to eliminate the 
‘unreliable’ elements, and last but not least by 
the double impact of inflammatory agitation and 
Cheka terrorization. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
A BANQUET 


AT such a highly auspicious moment when the 
Party Committee had covered itself with glory in 
its most successful election campaign, news was 
received that the chief of the organization depart- 
ment of the State Party Committee and the 
Adjutant-Governor (in Bolshevik parlance, the 
Vice-Chairman of the State Soviet Committee) 
were on the way to visit our county. 

It happened that the County Party Secretary 
had left for Odessa with an especially heavy load 
of lard. The Party Bureau, considering it inad- 
visable to have the ‘Left Leg’ Chairman combine 
his job with the secretaryship, elected me Sec- 
retary. 

It was up to me to greet the illustrious guests. 
However, they were slow in arriving on account 
of the snow-storms. Meantime I had an oppor- 
tunity to observe the Party machine from within. 
For it is one thing to be a member of the Party 
Bureau and an entirely different thing to be Party 
Secretary. Every day I read long telegrams in 
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code from the central authorities in Moscow and 
Kharkov, instructing me on practically every 
question of policy. 

The inside ‘dope’ of the local politics, too, now 
came to my attention from all possible angles. 
Due to the constant though hidden struggle be- 
tween the department heads and their assistants, 
a stream of secret reports was pouring into the 
Party Committee in envelopes addressed, ‘For 
the Party Secretary Personally.’ 

The graft and corruption rampant in the Soviet 
institutions and the Party Committee itself were 
now exposed tome. There was a vicious scramble 
among the ‘responsible’ workers who were craving 
to be appointed to higher positions, and the chief 
factor determining success was to be in good 
standing with the members of the Party Bureau, 
and particularly with the Secretary and Chair- 
man. Only now I learned of the destination of the 
loads of lard regularly delivered to Odessa, that 
this was a part of the price paid by the subordi- 
nate to the superior authorities to hold down their 
jobs. 

-I was finally pleased to meet the ‘illustrious 
guests.’ They arrived late Saturday afternoon. 
We agreed to convene an enlarged session of the 
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Party Bureau on the next morning and a mass 
meeting in the Party Club in the evening. ; 

After these preliminaries I went home. The 
‘Left Leg’ Chairman invited the guests to his 
house. At home I was reading, when after about 
an hour Comrade Voronin, Chief of the Adminis- 
tration Department, arrived. He seemed much 
excited. 

‘Comrade Secretary,’ said Voronin, breathing 
heavily, ‘I rushed all the way from the Chair- 
man’s house. The guests are there and waiting 
for you to come over at once.’ 

‘What is going on there?’ I asked. Voronin 
raised his hand and, snapping his fingers at the 
side of his throat, he smiled gleefully, his face all 
flushed with the glow of liquor. I understood the 
mimic sign, remembering my recent discovery 
about the two hundred bottles kept in the inner- 
most cellar of the Land Department. | 

‘Useless to wait,’ I told Voronin. ‘I’ll come as 
soon as I am through reading.’ Soon another mes- 
senger came. This time it was the Chief of the 
Organization Department, Comrade Leskoff, in 
military uniform, with a large revolver on his 
hip. 

‘Comrade Gordin,’ he said good-naturedly, ‘I 
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have strict orders not to return unless you come 
along with me.’ We went. 

From a distance the Chairman’s house was seen, 
brightly illuminated by a gigantic, five-pointed 
red star. On entering I was struck by a sharp odor 
the like of which I had not encountered for some 
years. ‘It smells like old-time Czarist vodka,’ I 
thought. The dining-room was lined with long 
tables at which were seated the heads and assist- 
ant heads of the Soviet departments. In the mid- 
dle of the room, seated at a smaller table, beauti- 
fully decorated with red flowers in mammoth 
silver vases, were gathered the most ‘responsible’ 
workers with the guests at the head. Fancy silver 
cups and silver plates were scattered indiscrimi- 
nately in their immediate vicinity. 

‘How is that?’ I thought with amazement. 
‘All the silver in possession of Communists ought 
to be surrendered to the Famine Relief Commit- 
tee, according to the orders of the Central Execu- 
tive Committee.’ 

‘Hoorah, here is the Secretary!’ yelled out ina 
chorus those seated at the first table. Their voices 
left no doubt of their maudlin state. 

‘Comrade Gordin!’ shouted the ‘Left Leg’ 
Chairman, hammering with his left leg on the 
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floor and hitting the table with his right fist, ‘I 
welcome you to my house and beg you to take 
your seat near the guests.’ 

I took my seat at the side of Comrade Gaile: 
nitsky, head of the County Land Department and 
member of the All-Ukrainian Central Executive of 
the Soviets. ‘Here is your cup,’ said the Chair- 
man, placing the largest cup in front of me. ‘Let 
us drink,’ he yelled, ‘to the good health of the 
Secretary. All together, now.’ All drained their 
cups. I raised my cup and returned it to the table 
after one sup. 

‘What!’ exclaimed the Chairman, ‘you don’t 
drink with us? Next time you shall not decline.’ 
He rose and announced, ‘Comrades, I propose 
that we shall drink this time for Communism.’ 
Seeing the crowd in an irresponsible state and 
liable to any act of violence, I raised the cup and 
drained it. 

‘Here is another one!’ yelled the Chairman. I 
took the cup and pushed it up to Comrade Gul- 
yanitsky, who feverishly grabbed it and gulped 
its contents with one snort. 

“You don’t dare do that, Gulyanitsky!’ sav- 
agely roared the Chairman. 

‘Who in hell is giving me orders?’ raved Gul- 
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yanitsky, hitting the table with a bottle. ‘To the 
devil and his grandmother, all of you, cowards!’ 

The Vice-Governor suddenly awoke from his 
slumber and half articulately muttered, ‘Gulya- 
nitsky, are you getting crazy again?’ 

Instantly Gulyanitsky leaped to his feet. 
Throwing a chair into the center of the room and 
mounting it, he thundered: 

‘Comrades! I am not drunk and shall tell you 
facts. In the Autumn of 1919 I organized, as you 
all know, the first Ukrainian Red Division which 
marched down to Petrograd and smashed the 
troops of General Undenitch. When I returned 
with my victorious troops to Odessa, the entire 
population came out to greet us. ‘‘Hoorah!” 
they cheered. ‘“ Hoorah for Gulyanitsky, the con- 
queror of Petrograd and the Governor of Odessa!”’ 

‘I was elected Governor by the largest majority 
_ ever polled by any one in this State. But my elec- 
tion did not please the State Party Secretary, be- 
cause he knew I should pay no attention to his 
orders, but would faithfully carry out my pledges 
to the public. He feared, especially, that as a 
peasant by birth, I was liable to take the side of 
the peasantry. So some time before a great public 
service he got me intoxicated and induced me to 
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deliver a speech. Afterward the public was told 
that I was crazy, and they put me in the mad- 
house, where I was held for two months. 

‘Coming out of the madhouse I was ordered to 
fight the guerrilla bands operating in our county. 
Here!’ cried Gulyanitsky, tearing open his waist 
all the way down to the belt. ‘Here, comrades, 
count with me. These are my wounds which I sus- 
tained fighting the enemy. Count one, two, three, 
four, five, six, seven, eight. Yes, eight wounds I 
sustained in the revolutionary struggle. 

‘You!’ he yelled, ‘fake Communists, did you do 
any fighting? You were sitting comfortably home 
and counting the pies. I did the fighting for you. 
But listen!’ raising his fists and shaking them in 
the direction of the guests, ‘I am not done with 
fighting yet. I am still ready to fight it all over 
again. This time I hope to fight the tyrants and 
grafters who fatten on the sweat and toil of the 
helpless peasants, and who, after making me 
crazy, made the Communist Party crazy and 
turned the whole of Russia into a madhouse!’ 


CHAPTER XIX 
BACK IN MOSCOW 


THE effect of these experiences, culminating in the 
‘banquet of insanity,’ was like the shock of an 
earthquake which left the structure of my faith, 
though undemolished, yet undermined to its very 
foundation. 

The contrast between the enchanting dream of 
Soviet Russia and its ghastly reality threw me 
into a state of bewildering confusion. A storm of 
doubts raged in my mind. ‘What if the theory of 
Bolshevism is denied by the facts?’ I asked my- 
self in a moment of despair. But then the Voice 
of Fanaticism thundered, ‘Are you surrendering 
to the Counter-Revolution?’ And at once the 
burning zeal of hatred of capitalism forced me to 
restrain my thoughts from sweeping generaliza- 
tions, and to try by all means to explain the evils 
which I observed as accidental and not typical. 

‘Anyhow,’ I said to myself, ‘whatever evils 
exist in the Soviet régime, they must be cured 
from within, by means of an internal reorganiza- 
tion, and not by abandoning the cause}’ 
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Soon the conviction grew upon me that I must 
escape, in body as well as in mind, from that place 
of exile, from the province which was in the dead 
grip of tyranny, drunkenness, and graft. 

It took all the ingenuity of a man fighting a life- 
and-death struggle to discover the means of es- 
cape. I wrote a personal letter, couched in the 
firmest language, to Comrade Molotoff, then the 
General Secretary of the Russian Communist 
Party. This happened to be the time when the 
Central Committee ordered a _ thoroughgoing 
‘clean-up of Moscow’ and thousands of the 
most prominent Communists were compelled to 
go to the remotest parts of the country. That 
during such a time I should succeed in returning 
to Moscow seemed almost miraculous. When the 
Odessa State Party Committee received a tele- 
graphic order from the Central Committee to 
transfer Comrade Gordin back to Moscow, it was 
amazed and sent an answer that, in view of a 
shortage of local trained Party workers, it could 
not dispense with the services of the said comrade. 
Then the Central Committee wired, ‘Comrade 
Gordin is categorically recalled by the Organiza- 
tion Department at the disposal of the Executive 
Committee of the Communist International.’ 
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The State Committee humbly submitted and I 
was more than glad to escape from the jungle. 

Upon my arrival in Moscow, I was astonished 
to note the remarkable change in the appearance 
of the city brought about during my year’s ab- 
sence in the Ukraine. Streets were crowded with 
people — pretty, well-dressed, and robust women, 
with red cheeks and rounded figures, moving about 
with a speed and vigor not in vogue for many a 
year. The street cars were in operation through- 
out the city. Every day new routes were an- 
nounced as ready to resume service. 

Stores of every variety were opening every- 
where with elegantly decorated show windows, 
in which sometimes the finest and most highly 
priced wares were displayed. 

Moscow, once the city of dream-reality, the 
city of the world’s strangest dream, was now most 
prosaically breaking its head about the world’s 
plainest realities. 

‘Money, stable money,’ was the passionate ap- 
peal resounding everywhere, instead of the world- 
defying war cry, ‘Grab Warsaw! Grab Berlin!’ 
The air of Moscow was charged with feverish 
eagerness and everybody was waiting for the first 
appearance of the gold-guaranteed bank_ notes, 
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the Chervontses, and hoping to hear soon the pleas- 
ant metallic ring of the first silver coins dropping 
on the counter. 

Most striking was the peculiar change in the out- 
ward appearance of Communists. To the extent 
to which Communists were known in the days past, 
they endeavored by all means to look as shabby 
as possible, thus conveying the impression of total 
absorption of their personal selves in the interests 
of the great struggle. Toanequal extent they were 
now eager to outshine one another and appear 
more fashionable than anybody around them. 

‘We are members of a Ruling Party in a Soviet 
Federation, comprising nearly a sixth of the 
globe!’ was the explanation given by some of them 
for their authoritative appearance. ‘We are now 
statesmen and every Communist must look like a 
statesman. He must command the respect of 
society!’ ; 

But respectability and authority, in the first 
place, require financial means without which it is 
impossible ‘to look like a statesman.’ Where is 
the money to come from? The answer was a mad 
rush on the part of Communists to get hold of the 
highly paid jobs of the spetses, or experts and 
specialists. . 
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Of course, very often the positions of experts 
require specialized knowledge and training, but 
such a minor consideration cannot be a sufficient 
deterrent for Communists in whose possession 
there is something which, like a magic wand, en- 
ables them to accomplish anything and every- 
thing, that is, the Party Book (the membership 
card). In the last analysis, the Communists can 
easily occupy the positions of the heads of the de- 
partments as long as there are plenty of trained 
spetses to do the work for them in the capacity of 
assistants to the assistants, secretary to the secre- 
tary, and so forth. : 

But had Moscow really changed? Not at all! 
At heart she remained as red as ever. Behind all 
the peaceful, prosaic, and realistic changes there 
lurked unabated the revolutionary passion. Not 
for a moment did the Communist Party forget 
that the New Economic Policy was merely a 
strategic maneuver to replenish the exhausted 
energy of the proletariat and to prepare it for a 
grander attack in the future. 

In a speech delivered in the Moscow Soviet 
(his last public speech), Lenin said: 

‘The NEP is meant to enable the Communist 
Party, by using its political monopoly, to exploit 
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Capitalism for its own destruction. We shall 
make the capitalists buy the shovels to dig their 
own graves.’ 

Was Moscow still red? The answer was 
sounded by her own lips which remained as red as 
ever, tainted with the fresh blood of the new vic- 
tims of the Cheka. The trial of the Social Revo- 
lutionaries, started at the time of my arrival in 
Moscow, was the signal for a new reign of Red 
Terror. 


_ CHAPTER XX 
EDUCATION — A MONOPOLY 


SHORTLY before my arrival in Moscow a tremen- 
dous ‘educational’ campaign was organized by 
the Agitation and Propaganda Department of 
the Central Committee of the Communist Party. 
The slogan of the campaign was, ‘Capture the 
Universities for Communism!’ 
“ The Central Committee issued orders to all 
Party organizations to select a certain number of 
comrades, with the highest revolutionary record, 
to be enrolled as students in the Universities. 

While some of the selected candidates were 
placed in the so-called Communist Universities 
(reserved for Communists only), the majority were 
assigned to the State Universities in which the 
non-Communist element still dominated. 
+ Among the Communist Universities first rank is 
held by the ‘Sverdlovia,’ a regular cadet school 
for the training of the youth of the Communist 
Aristocracy. 

The ‘Sverdlovians’ are the pride of the Soviet 
educational system. In them the principles of 
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Party Loyalty and Collectivity are implanted 
with the utmost care. They are constantly kept 
together and regimented like soldiers to perform 
emergency guard duties on especially dangerous 
occasions. Common messrooms and French 
coats and Gallic trousers make their bodies look 
as nearly alike as possible. 

The minds of the ‘Sverdlovians’ are taken care 
of in an equally drastic manner. Under the leader- 
ship of the Rector, Comrade Lyadoff, are assem- 
bled the most renowned ‘Marxian Scholars’ of 
Russia. Like the proverbial pious Mohammedans 
who literally ate the Koran in order to digest fully 
its sacred truths, the ‘Sverdlovians’ greedily 
swallow all the classic Scriptures of bolshevism 
(Marx, Engels, and Lenin), adding to them a pile 
of Later-Day-Revelations, i.e., pamphlets and 
booklets published since the October Revolution 
of 1917. The textbooks are absolutely depend- 
able, bearing the sanction of the Military Censor- 
ship which examines every scrap of printed matter 
before it is allowed to see the light of day. 

Next to the ‘Sverdlovia’ stands the Socialist 
Academy, also restricted exclusively to Com- 
munists. The plan of study and mode of living are 
here about the same as in the ‘Sverdlovia,’ except 
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that the training is more specialized. Each stu- 
dent is trained in the mastery of a particular 
branch of Party or Soviet activity. 

A unique position is occupied by the University 
of the Peoples of the East and the University of 
the Western Nations. 

The object of these schools is to train their 
students for active revolutionary work. The 
Eastern students form a motley combination of 
racial elements. All stress is laid on a common 
readiness of all these elements to set aflame and 
carry the torch of rebellion throughout the length 
and breadth of ‘the colonies and dominions of 
the capitalist Governments.’ The curriculum com- 
prises a veritable ‘Encyclopedia of World De- 
struction.’ The students devote all their energies 
to the theoretical mastery of the ‘revolutionary 
fine arts’ of plotting, bribing, assassinating, etc. 

In the University of the Western Peoples the 
students are not so savage and bloodthirsty. The 
curriculum is of a much higher order, in accord- 
ance with the more complex nature of the revo- 
lutionary movement in Western Europe. The 
students are taught that, instead of the chiefs of 
the racial tribes in the East, in Europe the leaders 
of the large labor unions must be properly ap- 
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proached. Either they should be bribed or, if they 
refuse the bait, they must be made hateful to the 
masses as social traitors, and social patriots. The 
Unions must be rallied under the banner of the 
Red International or be shattered by means of 
splitting them. ‘Bore from within!’ is the chief 
lesson. When all this preliminary work has been 
done, it is explained, the Soviet Red diplomacy 
will utilize to the utmost the inevitable conflicts 
between the capitalist Governments and finally 
embroil them in a new world war which will result 
in the triumph of the World Revolution. Such 
are the Communist universities, first in rank 
among the schools of higher learning in Soviet 
Russia. 

Preéminent among the State universities is the 
oldest of all the universities in Russia, the Mos- 
cow State University. Owing to both the high 
scholarship of its professors and the organized 
strength of its student body, the Moscow (for- 
merly called Imperial) University became the van- 
guard of Russia’s cultural progress and the storm 
center of the revolutionary movement. Within its 
walls were organized the first groups of the ‘Left 
Hegelians’ as well as the first underground organ- 
ization of the ‘Land and Liberty’ movement. The 
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great weapon of revolutionary tactics, the general 
strike and mass demonstration, received the test 
of blood in the heroic action of the student masses 
of Moscow. 

Upon my return to Moscow I found the cam- 
paign for the conquest of the universities for 
Communism in full swing. I decided to take ad- 
vantage of such an auspicious situation. I was 
recalled ‘at the disposal of the Communist Inter- 
national,’ but how can I preach World Revolu- 
tion, when I am extremely doubtful of the work- 
ability of Bolshevism as applied in Soviet Russia 
itself? Instead of reporting for duty at the Com- 
munist International, I maneuvered around some 
Party formalities, and enrolled in the Economic 
Department of the Moscow State University. My 
decision to abandon the active field of politics and 
withdraw into the sphere of education was moti- 
vated by a triple desire, to examine theoretically 
the basis of my practical observations, to rational- 
ize the instinctive doubts groping in my mind, and 
to observe at close range the drift of sentiment 
and thought among the ranks of the Communist 
student youth as the least bureaucratized and 
most intellectualized section of the Communist 
Party. 
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- What did I find in the Moscow University, once 

Russia’s proudest center of learning? I found 
chaos and despotism riding on the backs of the 
dumb driven student masses. The Party Nucleus 
ruled supreme over all the departments of the 
University’s life, administrative, economic, and 
academic alike. 

The admission requirements were handled in 
such a manner as to assure the preponderance of 
the Communist over the non-Communist stu- 
dents. The examination commission was made up 
of Communists, with the representatives of the 
Central Committee and the Moscow Party Com- 
mittee holding the decisive vote. Eighty per cent 
of the Communist candidates were entirely ex- 
empted from undergoing even the appearance of 
an examination. The reason officially assigned for 
the exemption was that their political record was 
a sufficient guarantee of their mental equipment 
and training. The remaining twenty per cent were 
examined only on questions of politics, such as the 
history of the Communist Party and the principles 
of revolutionary tactics. 

If the candidate failed to give a satisfactory an- 
swer, he was asked politely, ‘Are you a member of 
the Party?’ 
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‘Yes, I am,’ affirmed the candidate, confidently 
smiling. 

‘All right, comrade,’ announced the Chief Ex- 
aminer, ‘you will have to study hard at the Uni- 
versity and make up your present shortcomings. 
Next!’ 

The examination ceremony took on an entirely 
different aspect in dealing with a non-Communist 
vandidate. He was attacked on all sides. 

‘Do you possess a requisite preliminary educa- 
tion?’ he was asked gravely. 

‘Yes, I do,’ answered the candidate. ‘May I 
show you my high-school certificate?’ 

The Chief Examiner, looking over the certifi- 
cate, winked at his colleagues, who joined in a 
hearty laugh, and remarked sarcastically, ‘That's 
very nice, indeed. An artistic piece of work! 
Do you know thoroughly the history of the revo- 
lutionary movement?’ 
pete fH) Ea Ts Pag 

‘Do you know as well the history of the Russian 
Communist Party?’ 

‘Yes, I do.’ 

‘Tell us in brief the history of the First, Sec- 
ond, and Third Internationals.’ 

The candidate gave a well-rounded and clear- 
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cut survey of the International Socialist and 
Communist movement. 

The faces of the examiners expressed evident 
signs of uneasiness. ‘A hard nut of a bourgeois 
historian,’ whispered one of them disconcertedly. 

‘Now,’ resumed the Chief Examiner, ‘give a 
survey of the civil war, relating, in consecutive 
order, the history of the various campaigns in 
which all of our enemies, the counter-revolution- 
ary generals, were crushed.’ 

The candidate, after struggling valiantly to 
recollect all the real and imaginary history of 
the civil war, finally staggered helplessly, unable 
to restore to memory the name of a long-forgotten 
general. 

‘Sorry,’ uttered the Chief Examiner, waving his 
hands with fictitious compassion. ‘We cannot let 
you pass with your faulty knowledge of the civil 
war. Go home and prepare yourself for next year.’ 

The University has a number of buildings 
serving as dormitories. The Communists, of 
course, are accommodated immediately. The 
non-Communist students lucky enough to get 
in have to wait in turn according to their de- 
gree of established loyalty and dependability. 

As the result of such discrimination thousands 
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of students were left without shelter and thrown 
into the streets. They were forced in midwinter 
to sleep on the icy sidewalks, on the stone floors of 
_ the railway stations and other equally uninhabit- 
able places. 

The Government granted a number of small 
scholarships, with express understanding that only 
those students are entitled to them who will ren- 
der service, upon receiving their university degree, 
in some Government institution. The Soviet de- 
partments provided a smaller number of much 
higher scholarships for which contracts were 
signed with the students who pledged themselves 
to serve after graduation a number of years in the 
respective departments. 

The special scholarship commission, of course, 
consisted of Communists only. The commission 
distributed the scholarships on the identical prin- 
ciple of Communists first, making non-Commu- 
nists wait, possibly, until doomsday. 

In addition to the scholarships there were low- 
priced dining-halls for students. Here the same 
principles obtained. Communist students have 
stomachs which call for food, whereas non- 
Communist students should be able to study 
without eating. 


CHAPTER XXI 
INTELLECTUAL SLAVES 


THE task of ‘capturing the universities for Com- 
munism’ was not completed until ‘the problem of 
the professors’ was solved. The problem con- 
sisted in the following. It was rather easy to 
subjugate the students by cleaning out the 
undesirables and replacing them by bona-fide 
Communists and sympathizers. The professors 
could not be disposed of so easily, as there were 
no others to be put in their places at once. 

‘The professors are the bulwark of the bour- 
geois ideology,’ complained the ‘Pravda.’ 

The solution of the riddle was finally discov- 
ered. The Propaganda Department of the Cen- 
tral Committee issued an order to the Party 
Nuclei in the universities: ‘Communize the pro- 
fessors!’ 

Through the aid of the so-called Executive 
Committees of the student Soviets the manage- 
ment of the universities was completely reorgan- 
ized. At one stroke the ancient privileges of the 
professors, their autonomous rights in electing 
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their superiors, in working out the curricula, etc., 
were annulled. The Government appointed as 
Rectors and Deans those who had very little to do 
with science, but as members of the Communist 
Party could be relied upon to carry out the dic- 
tates of the Propaganda Department. 

An elaborate system of coaxing and bullying 
was introduced. A so-called selective principle 
was applied, dividing the professors into cate- 
gories according to the degree of their reliability. 

Since the beginning of the Revolution, the 
intellectual elements of Russia had been subjected 
to a ruthless campaign of annihilation. The food- 
card system of payoks was manipulated in such 
a manner as to keep the intellectuals at the point 
of actual starvation. A very limited group was 
accorded special privileges, under the so-called 
Academic Payok System. This system was now 
greatly perfected. 

‘Let the professors taste the competition game,’ 
laughed the Head of the Propaganda Depart- 
ment, outlining the details of the plan to the Sec- 
retaries of the Student Nuclei. 

‘Some of the professors, anxious to gain special 
privileges, play the game of loyalty to the Sovi- 
ets,’ announced the ‘Pravda’ in a thundering edi- 
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torial, ‘but at heart they remain our mortal foes. 
Their aim now is to pollute the mind of the youth 
by subversive pape ie presented under the guise 
of pure science.’ fal 

Instead of the halfway measures of food dis- 
crimination and special privileges, a campaign of 
ruthless terrorist persecution was carried out. 
Two hundred professors, some of them inter- 
nationally known scholars, were thrown into 
prison and, after enduring brutal indignities, were 
ordered to leave the territory of Soviet Russia 
under the pain of death. 

This blow had the effect of shattering to pieces 
the last remnants of self-assertiveness on the part 
of the Russian intelligentsia. 

For several months the academic life in the 
Universities was paralyzed. In the Moscow 
State University no seminary classes were con- 
ducted throughout the 1922-23 semester. Only 
in the middle of 1923 were the seminaries allowed 
to start functioning. Special measures were taken 
to guarantee the ‘safety’ of the seminaries. The 
Communists were instructed to act in the semi- 
naries as a unit, i.e., to discuss every question from 
one point of view. A picked squad of secret in- 
formers was assigned to report to the Party Bu- 
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reau the utterances of the professors, whether 
public or private, whether spoken from the ros- 
trum or in a casual conversation with student 
friends. 

Nearly every week a seminary had to be sus- 
pended. The procedure was very comical. The 
Secretary of the seminary declared in a most sol- 
emn tone, ‘Comrades! I am sorry to state that 
our professor is ill and is unable to conduct our 
seminary any longer. Let us reorganize.’ Among 
the Communist students a whisper was heard, 
‘The old fossil is cooling off on the Lubianka’ 
(the Cheka Headquarters) ‘from last week’s over- 
heated vaporings.’ 

Professor Rubin, a young and brilliant econo- 
mist, during the three years of his affiliation with 
the Moscow University, had the distinction of 
being escorted from the University to the Butirky 
Prison and back to the University most regularly. 
Seeing him march with a convoy of Chekists, 
people knew that it was the day either of the open- 
ing or of the closing of the seminary. Following 
the great drive against the professorate, the So- 
viet authorities exiled Professor Rubin, who is suf- 
fering from consumption, to the Solovetsky Island 
in the White Sea. 
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Professor Alexander Bogdanoff is one of Rus- 
sia’s outstanding figures in science and philoso- 
phy. In his youth he was one of the chief founders 
of the Bolshevik Faction in the Social-Democratic 
Labor Party of Russia. His sister is the wife of 
Lunacharsky, the People’s Commissar of Educa- 
tion. On the eve of the war he renounced the Bol- 
shevik doctrine and withdrew from revolutionary 
activities, confining himself entirely to scientific 
and philosophic writings. 

In the autumn of 1922 Professor Bogdanoff was 
invited to lecture in Moscow University. It hap- 
pens that his books on economics, written from a 
strictly Marxian point of view, are the standard 
textbooks in all the schools in Soviet Russia. 
Due to his popularity, he exerted an unusually 
large influence in student circles. 

At the request of the student body, the Bureau 
of the Party Nucleus invited Professor Bogdanoff 
to debate with the representative of the Moscow 
Party Committee on the question of the New Eco- 
nomic Policy. The debate took place in the Uni- 
versity Club. In a two hours’ speech, delivered 
with the utmost tact and objectivity, Professor 
Bogdanoff analyzed the dynamic nature of the 
Russian Revolution, describing it as a stage in the 
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transition of Russia from Feudalism to Capitalism 
and by no means leading to Communism. On the 
next day a thunderous article appeared in the 
‘Pravda,’ signed by Yakovleff, former Prosecut- 
ing Attorney of the Moscow State Revolutionary 
Tribunal. The article concluded with a blunt 
threat, ‘Bogdanoff, watch your step!’ Within a 
few weeks Professor Bogdanoff’s lectures sud- 
denly terminated and it became known that he 
was held, on charges of high treason, in the Cen- 
tral Cheka Prison. 

More unfortunate than the ancient Greek 
scholars taken into captivity by the Roman con- 
querors, Russian scholars of to-day are forced to 
prostitute their science. ‘Theirs not to reason 
why, theirs but to teach or die!’ They must 
teach in accord with the iron dictates of the Pro- 
paganda Department of the Central Committee 
of the Russian Communist Party. _ 


CHAPTER XXII 
THE STORM SIGNAL | 


My disillusioning experience in working for the 
cause of Communism in Russia made me con- 
scious, to an ever greater extent, of a fatal diver- 
gence between the theory of the Communist 
doctrine and the practical form of its realization. 

‘What is the reason?’ I wondered. ‘Is it human 
nature that is unable to pass, by a forced march, 
from one social order to another without sinking 
to a lower level of social organization?’ 

Taking advantage of my connection with 
the Moscow University, I plunged into a critical 
study of the whole philosophy of Bolshevism. My 
disappointment, instead of being relieved, found 
still deeper roots. 

In a flash of thought I saw Russia under a cloud 
of darkest medievalism. Instead of the glorious 
liberation of the mind which Communism offers to 
bring about, I saw the intellect of the Russian 
people bound by chains. Criticism of the tenets 
of the official doctrine was a felony. Materialism 
occupied the position of a State Religion. 
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‘Is not Sovietism a Modern Medizvalism?’ 
Somewhere in the back of my mind the question 
half articulated itself. 

The dismal failure of Marxism in philosophy 
now became apparent to me. By asserting that 
philosophy is only the reflex of the economic basis 
of society, Marxism deprives the philosophic mind 
of its creative aim. It is an economized philoso- 
phy which achieves its highest self-assertion by a 
self-negation, by extending the economization of 
thought to a point of self-extinction. 

The extreme degree of parallelism between 
Marxism and Pragmatism, epistemologically, was 
a surprise to me. In his ‘Thesis on Fairbach’ 
Marx stated, ‘It is by practicability that the 
veracity of thought is established.’ In other 
words, that is true which is practical (including, 
of course, a lot of demagogy). William James, 
also, asserted that God exists, if it is useful to 
believe so. But, then, why are the Marxians de- 
nouncing Pragmatism as a bourgeois philosophy, 
as ‘the Dollarization of the Universe’? 

Furthermore, if truth is only what is practical, 
then Marxism itself or Dialectical Materialism is 
only true because it is useful. Marxism is useful 
as a weapon for the overthrow of Capitalism. 
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Marxism, therefore, is a theory of class warfare, 
a strategy, but not a philosophy. With the over- 
throw ‘of the capitalist system Marxism over- 
- throws itself. This settled my philosophical ac- 
count with Bolshevism. 

Politically, though as yet unconsciously, I had 
leaned towards skepticism since the end of 1921, 
after observing the first effects of the New Eco- 
nomic Policy. If, according to Marx, politics is 
the reflex of economics, then a New Economic 
Policy should at once be followed by a New Po- 
litical Course. But as a matter of fact, the more 
the economic system was being divorced from the 
previous rule of Military Communism, the more 
rigid and militaristic became the political régime. 
No matter how hard I tried, I could not reconcile 
the contradiction between the political dictator- 
ship of Communism and the economic revival of 
Capitalism. 

However, my faith in the Communist Party was 
still strong. I believed that by reforming it from 
within the way would be found toward a peace- 
ful transition from a dictatorship to an advanced 
democracy. 

How delighted was I to discover that in the 
mind of the Communist student youth a current 
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of thought, somewhat similar to my own, began 
to show itself! 

During the earlier part of 1922 the students 
were literally obsessed by a fetichistic faith. The 
infallibility of the Marxian dogma, as interpreted 
by Lenin, was never questioned in the study 
classes. Modern thought, outside the Leninist 
ideology, was either entirely ignored or contemp- 
tuously termed ‘bourgeois rubbish.’ 

At the end of 1922 a distinct change took place. 
The fanatic spirit began to abate. Within the 
Party Nucleus a dissatisfied element came to the 
fore. In the seminaries, with increasing frequency, 
the students made broad allusions to the views of 
non-Marxian and anti-Marxian authors. On all 
such occasions the students were careful to make 
the impression that their intention was only still 
better to reénforce the truth of the Marxian- 
Leninist doctrine. 

This marked a turning-point in the intellectual 
life of the students. Did not all heresies begin 
under the guise of a stronger reaffirmation of 
faith? Were not heretical books dedicated to the 
Pope in order to disguise them? 

In 1923 the skeptical ideas, brewing in the minds 
of the students, became apparent. The majority 
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of the Communist students openly disregarded 
the performance of the so-called ‘party duties.’ 
‘Academism,’ an interest in pure knowledge as 
such, instead of being a term of derision, became a 
mark of excellence. 

Such a state of mass sentiment was bound to 
manifest itself in some striking form. The occa- 
sion soon arrived. It was the election to the Mos- 
cow Soviet. A thing happened unheard of in 
the annals of the Russian Communist Party. The 
slate of candidates offered by the University 
Party Organizer in the name of the Moscow State 
Party Committee was turned down by an almost 
unanimous vote at a joint meeting of all the Uni- 
versity Party Nuclei, comprising several thou- 
sands of Communist students. 

In vain the Party Organizer tried the time- 
honored tricks of bullying and cajoling, mention- 
ing the names of the high gods of the Central 
Controlling Committee, the Party Inquisitionary 
Tribunal. He was hooted down by the aroused 
mass which clamored: 

‘Not a one of the official candidates!’ 

So it was. Even the candidacy of Comrade 
Lunacharsky, People’s Commissar of Education, 
was stricken off. An entirely new slate was pre- 
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sented and overwhelmingly elected. Most of the 
newly elected candidates were students who for 
years had been held in terror by the Central Com- 
mittee, not being permitted to speak in public 
under the threat of expulsion. 

Returning home from the meeting, I met some 
comrades whom I told of the ‘unheard-of thing.’ 

‘Don’t you know, Morris,’ they laughed, ‘it is 
the same in all the colleges, including even the 
“ Sverdlovia.’’’ | . 

‘That being so,’ I said to the comrades, ‘we 
must be on the eve of great events, of an all-Party 
uprising.” _ | | 

Within less than a month the predicted event 
occurred. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
THE UPHEAVAL 


Two events, of national and international scope, 
had the joint effect of a match thrown into a 
gigantic powder cell to cause the explosion which 
rocked to the foundation the pyramidal struc- 
ture of the Russian Communist Party. The ex- 
plosion was in the form of a furious inter-Party 
struggle fought during the last two months of 
1923. 

First, in point both of time and importance, was 
the sudden outbreak, after a comparatively quiet 
period lasting for nearly two years, of an exten- 
sive strike wave. The strike movement spread 
throughout the various industrial districts in the 
country and reached its climax in the Moscow 
district. 

Underlying the strikes was a deep current of 
discontent. The working masses were enraged 
by the contrast between the starvation wages, 
amounting to thirty rubles a month, paid to 
them by the Soviet Government, and the sala- 
ries of the Communists, one hundred and ninety 
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rubles. Still more were the workers aroused by 
the display of luxury, by the brilliantly decorated 
show windows in the privately owned stores, by 
the fashionable cabarets and amusement places 
of the so-called ‘Soviet Bourgeoisie’ or the ‘Red 
Merchants.’ 

To crystallize the spontaneous discontent, a 
conspiratory committee was organized and pre- 
parations for a general strike were started. No 
sooner did the committee perfect its plan of action 
than it was caught in a dragnet by the agents of 
the G.P.U.(Cheka). 

Realizing the seriousness of the situation, 
forty-six prominent Communists addressed a 
letter to the Central Committee. The forty-six 
charged the Central Committee with misman- 
aging the affairs of the country and bringing it 
to the brink of a catastrophe. 

‘During the severest shocks of the Civil War 
the Communists maintained their fortitude, be- 
cause they knew that behind the Party ranks are 
marching the vast masses of workers and peas- 
ants,’ they argued in the letter, ‘but what if the 
masses no longer consider the Communist Party 
as the champion of their rights? What if they 
suspect the Communists to have sold themselves 
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out to the Capitalists? What if the masses show 
clearly that they submit to the dictates of the 
Communists only out of fear of the spies and 
agents of the Cheka?’ 

Conferences were held by the Central Com- 
mittee with representatives of what has become 
known as the ‘Opposition.’ No understanding 
was reached. The Central Committee refused 
to discuss the issues raised in the letter, and, 
instead, attempted to intimidate the represent- 
atives by threatening them with disciplinary 
measures. 

The unpleasant affair of the forty-six was dis- 
posed of by the Central Committee under a con- 
venient pretense which happened to be at hand. 
The situation in Germany, the expected prole- 
tarian uprising on the date of the October anni- 
versary, demanded concentration on the inter- 
national situation instead of the internal problems 
of Russia. 

Indeed, the Party was now all absorbed by the 
‘events in Germany.’ Every day the ‘Pravda’ 
proclaimed under screaming headlines the immi- 
nent triumph of the German proletarian revolu- 
tion. Mobilization orders were issued in the Party 
Nuclei, instructing all members to register in the 
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Military Commissariats and be ready for any 
emergency. 

In the Ghebhidcarints every Communist was 
assigned to a commanding position in the army, 
to be occupied by him in case of war. Military 
units were stationed at the Polish and other bor- 
ders. Groups of Communist military officers were 
smuggled into Germany where they expected 
to take up the command over the ‘Workers’ 
Hundreds’ hastily organized in the ‘underground 
cells’ there. Considerable amounts of ammuni- 
tion, too, were shipped out of Russia to reach the 
secret stores of the German Communists. 

The imagination of the Party members was 
fired by glowing pictures of the inevitable tri- 
umph of the German Revolution portrayed by 
Zinovieff in ringing speeches and in a series of 
articles in the ‘ Pravda.’ 

The whole of Russia was flooded by an ocean of 
pamphlets, leaflets, and proclamations announc- 
ing the advent of the happy day, the union of the 
Russian Sickle and the German Hammer, of Rus- 
sian agriculture and German industry. 

And then came the miserable failure! Red 
Saxony collapsed and the Communist ‘minis- 
ters,’ with the ‘heroic’ Brandler at the head, 
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escaped from the noisy scene disguised in petti- 
coats! 


The collapse of the expected German Revolu- 


tion was a stunning blow to the hopes of a World 
Revolution. Deep gloom and anger seized upon 
the ranks of the Russian Communist Party. A 
rumbling broke out. ‘Again our hopes are dashed 
to the ground. Our leaders, without the guidance 
of Lenin, are worse than useless!’ 

The breach between the Party hierarchy and 
the membership now reached a very acute stage. 
After prolonged deliberations, the Central Com- 
mittee resolved to unlock the floodgates of dis- 
content by ordering an ‘All-Party Discussion.’ 

The opening gun was fired by Zinovieff, Presi- 
dent of the Communist International. He pub- 
lished, on the anniversary of the October revolu- 
tion, an article in the ‘Pravda,’ under the signifi- 
cant heading, ‘The New Task in the Russian 
Communist Party.’ 

I expected that nobody would be such a fool to 
accept in earnest the invitation to speak and dis- 
cuss by command ‘from above.’ 

After a few days, however, I was surprised to 
see the ‘Pravda’ open its pages to a really free dis- 
cussion. Articles were published from all parts 
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of the country by writers who represented every 
layer of the Party membership. The articles 
mercilessly illuminated the whole ‘inside’ of the 
Party’s enigmatic life. 

The high-water mark in the attack was the pub- 
lication of a bold article written by Preobrajen- 
sky, the former General Secretary of the Rus- 
sian Communist Party. The situation within the 
Party he characterized as a ‘conspiracy of silence.’ 
As to the New Economic Policy it had allowed 
private merchants practically to force the Gov- 
ernment out of the field of trading. 

Preobrajensky proposed to relax the excessive 
centralization of the Party machinery by intro- 
ducing on the broadest basis the elective prin- 
ciple, that is, Labor Democracy. On the other 
hand, he urged to take under a more rigid control 
the economic forces of the country by curbing 
private trading. His article produced a powerful 
effect. Like the gush of burning lava, it carried 
behind it an enormous stream of fiery articles 
breathing a flame of indignation against the Cen- 
tral Committee. 

At the Moscow University, in my own Nucleus, 
by a motion of one of those ‘insurgents,’ who were 
put on the slate for the Moscow Soviet, a Presid- 
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ium was constituted of three ardent ‘Opposition- 
ers.’ The Chairman was Comrade Kozlovsky, a 
metal-worker from ‘Petersburg,’ an underground 
revolutionary. He opened the meeting with an 
announcement that a letter had been received 
from Comrade Trotsky, addressed especially to 
the young. 

‘Trotsky,’ the Chairman remarked, ‘does not 
feel well and therefore he sends us a letter.’ —The 
crowd of over two thousand Communist students 
roared a thunderous ‘Prosim!’ and cheered fran- 
tically, ‘Long live Trotsky, the leader of the Red 
Army!’ 

After quiet had been restored the Chairman 
read the letter. The audience listened with al- 
most religious attention. Only twice was the 
reading interrupted with tumultuous cheers, 
when two passages in the letter were read, namely, 
that ‘the youth must conquer the new truths of 
the epoch by storming the old traditions’ and 
that ‘the highest obligation of a revolutionary 
is not fighting against the enemy, but fighting 
within the ranks of his own Party, for the clarifi- 
cation of the principles and tactics of the Revo- 
lution.’ 

The end of the reading was greeted by a mighty 
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‘Hurrah!’ which lasted for several minutes. From 
all corners of the hall a shout went up, ‘Read it 
over again!’ Three times was the letter read. No 
discussion followed, a resolution being adopted to 
express to Trotsky the heartiest greetings and 
a fervent wish for his speediest convalescence, 
pledging him the support of the Communist 
student ranks in his struggle for the regeneration 
of the Party. 

A resolution was also adopted to open the Dis- 
cussion by inviting representatives of the Central 
Committee and of the Opposition for the next 
meeting. Within two days the Discussion meet- 
ing was called. 

The same Presidium was reélected. From the 
side of the Central Committee appeared three 
speakers, Bumajny, member of the Central Con- 
trol Committee, Kuybisheff, and Yaroslavsky, its 
Chairman and Secretary. From the Opposition 
came Sapronoff, Secretary of the All-Russian 
Central Executive of the Soviets, Shlyapnikoff, 
head of the well-known ‘Labor Opposition’ and 
at one time People’s Commissar, and the ‘gray- 
old’ Ryazanoff, rector of the ‘Institute of Karl 
Marx and Engels,’ the most renowned Marxian 
scholar in Russia. 
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The first speaker, Comrade Bumajny, was lis- 
tened to with comparatively little excitement. 
The temper of the audience changed decidedly 
when the Chairman of the Central Control Com- 
mittee, Comrade Kuybisheff, opened his speech 
by launching a vicious attack upon Trotsky. 
‘He is disrupting the Party!’ shouted Kuybisheff, 
turning pale and shaking his head so that his 
pitch-black curls seemed to coil like snakes. ‘The 
trouble in the army,’ continued Kuybisheff, ‘is 
also traceable to Trotsky, who is a master hand at 
plotting.’ | 

At the last word a shriek was heard, ‘ You area 
liar!’ From all sides protests were ringing. ‘ You 
talk like a Czarist official!’ The orator attempted 
to resume, but his voice was drowned in up- 
roar. 

Following him came Comrade Yaroslavsky, 
Secretary of the Central Control Committee. His 
haughty manner and threatening tone at once ar- 
rayed the audience against him. He spoke only 
a few minutes, when his sarcastic remark about 
the Don Coal Basin, ‘where energetic Communists 
are very much needed,’ threw the audience into 
a frenzy of anger. The veiled threat of exile was 
met by a deafening uproar. He was compelled to 
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withdraw from the speakers’ stand under a storm 
of sneers and hooting. 

The Opposition speakers pleaded for one fun- 
damental right, the elementary right of citizen- 
ship for the members of the Party. A most 
enthusiastic reception was accorded to Comrade 
Ryazanoff, an old man of gigantic stature. 

‘Comrades and friends!’ rang the powerful voice 
of Ryazanoff, sounding like a trumpet. ‘I am 
too old to be delighted about an enthusiastic re- 
ception, though I am heart and soul with you, 
even to the point of possessing your youthful 
spirit. 

‘Comrades, I have been over forty-five years in 
the revolutionary movement and have served 
prison terms and gone through numerous exiles. 
But this is not what I want to speak to you about. 
What I want you to know is that the Party itself 
1s a prison where neither you nor I are given the 
right to speak our minds. 

‘Comrades! Did not all of you, students to-day 
but Red Army men yesterday, fight on the battle- 
fronts and help conquer the counter-revolution? 
Is it not as a result of your sacrifices that Soviet 
Russia occupies now the position of a world 
power? It was the rifles in your hands that an- 
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nounced to the whole world the aims of the Prole- 
tarian Revolution. Why shouldn’t you have the 
right to raise your voice and speak among your- 
selves as members of the Russian Communist 
Party? 

‘Comrades! I have had the occasion to ask 
many workingmen in the factories why they fail 
to join the ranks of our Party. Their plain an- 
swer is, when they are not too scared to speak, 
that they have no desire to join a ‘‘deaf and dumb 
Party.” Now I ask you, ‘How long shall the 
Russian Communist Party remain deaf and 
dumb?’’’ 

A shudder went through the audience and a 
mighty shout, like a thunder-clap, reéchoes, ‘No 
longer!’ Instantly rising to its feet, the entire 
mass in a thousand-throated voice clamored, 
‘Down with the deaf and dumb policy!’ 

A rush of student orators to the platform fol- 
lowed like a charge out of the trenches ‘over the 
top.’ They realized the danger they faced. If the 
Central Committee emerged triumphant, they 
would suffer persecution. 

When it came time for the resolution to be in- 
troduced, it was about two in the morning, and 
there was a tense situation. In the name of the 
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‘Opposition,’ Comrade Sapronoff read a resolu- 
tion denouncing the policy of the Central Com- 
mittee with its bureaucratic tactics. It demanded 
the immediate introduction of the principles of 
Labor Democracy, the removal of all appointed 
officials and the establishment in their places of 
freely elected representatives of the membership, 
freedom of speech, and discussion by the Party of 
all questions of national and international policy. 
So upset were the representatives of the Central 
Committee that they did not even attempt to in- 
troduce a resolution of their own. 

“Now we shall proceed to take the vote!’ an- 
nounced the Chairman. ‘All those in favor of the 
“Opposition” resolution shall raise their right 
hands!’ A sea of hands went up. ‘Contrary? 
Contrary?’ asked the Chairman, with astonish- 
ment, hardly able to notice any hands raised 
against the resolution. The result was a distinct 
shock to even the most pessimistic adherents of 
the Central Committee. 

The Moscow State University was the first 
stronghold captured by the Opposition. Now 
the battle line extended throughout the Moscow 
Party Organization. The citadel of bureaucracy 
was under attack. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
OUTMANEUVERED 


AFTER a few weeks of furious discussion in the 
press and the Party Nuclei the alignment of forces 
appeared. The student mass was solidly for the 
‘Opposition.’ The army, being under the spell of 
Trotsky’s personality, also rallied overwhelmingly. 
The factory Nuclei, however, split in a strange 
manner; the large factories joined the Opposition, 
while the numerous small shops backed up the 
Central Committee. 

The apparent reason was that in the large fac- 
tories the workers felt their collective strength; in 
the small shops the workers felt themselves wholly 
at the mercy of the directors who, of course, stuck 
to the Central Committee. The Cheka Nuclei, 
after a short period of indecision, came over, fol- 
lowing their leader, Felix Djerdjinsky, into the 
camp of the Central Committee. 

The last incident really decided the entire issue 
beforehand. From the moment the Central Com- 
mittee resolution was pushed through the Head- 
quarters Nucleus of the Cheka, all its diabolically 
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trained agents, the claws of the ‘Iron Arm of the 
Revolution,’ were turned loose into all the Party 
meetings for recording, reporting, spying — and 
when necessary — for jailing. 

‘The Cheka is in the Party,’ was soon whispered 
on all sides, comrades warning each other to be 
cautious. It seemed strange that Communists 
could be cowed by the Cheka which they them- 
selves had built and made into what it was — the 
terror of the country! At once a considerable ele- 
ment of the ‘Opposition’ lost its aggressive spirit. 
These Communists knew by long experience what 
it meant to have the Cheka on the other side. 

The Party machine, the Apparatus, which at 
the beginning was utterly upset, regained all its 
famous punching power as soon as the chiefs 
learned that behind them stood the inexorable 
Cheka, the machine of machines. 

The adherence of the Cheka soon emboldened 
the chiefs to promulgate the slogan, ‘ The A ppara- 
tus is in danger!’ Every morning the ‘Pravda’ 
editorials were screaming: ‘The Party machine, 
the Apparatus, the backbone of the Revolution, is 
being subjected to a Pogrom!’ : 

Immediately the articles of the Opposition in 
the official newspaper were stopped. An endless 
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stream of articles was repeating one argument, 
that the breaking-up of the Apparatus would lead 
to the breaking-up of the Communist Party and 
eventually the annihilation of the Revolution. 

The Central Controlling Commission issued a 
proclamation that, whereas certain documents 
were being secretly circulated without sanction of 
the ruling powers, all members possessing such 
documents would be expelled from the Party and 
turned over to the authorities for prosecution on 
charges of undermining the Communist Party and 
Soviet Government. | 

Following that a new announcement appeared 
with a list of comrades, all students of the Sverd- 
loff University, who were expelled for disseminat- 
ing the secret documents. 

And what were these documents? None other 
than the ‘strictly confidential letters from Trot- 
sky to the Political Bureau.’ 

I had the good fortune to read one of the 
best copies in the archives of the Communist In- 
ternational. What was their content? Not to go 
into detail about the arguments of Trotsky on 
general questions of party despotism and so forth, 
a few items will suffice. Trotsky reproduced in 
this correspondence some letters received by him 
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from Lenin. In one of these letters Lenin re- 
quested Trotsky, in the event of his health not 
improving, to deliver in his (Lenin’s) name the 
chief report on the National Policy of the Soviet 
Government at the Twelfth Party Congress. Was 
this request complied with by the Party leader- 
ship, by those who claimed that for them Lenin’s 
word was law and so it must be for every Bolshe- 
vik? No! The report was delivered not by Trot- 
sky, but by Stalin whom Lenin branded in this 
letter as a ‘Great-Empire bulldog.’ In the same 
letter Lenin warns Trotsky to be careful to con- 
duct the correspondence with him not through 
his (Lenin’s) personal Secretary, who ‘is a servile 
tool in the hands of Stalin.’ What did this mean? 
It meant that Lenin, the Tiger of Bolshevism, was 
held in a cage with the key in the hands of Stalin, 
whom Lenin characterized as a cheat. 

Thus the inventor of the Apparatus himself be- 
came tts victim! 

Another astounding fact was revealed in secret 
letters of Trotsky. It appears that the articles 
written by Lenin before his death on the question 
of the amalgamation of the Central Controlling 
Committee and the People’s Commissariat of 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection — the articles 
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which after Lenin’s death were recognized offi- 
cially as his most precious legacy to the proleta- 
riat, ‘Lenin's Testaments’ — were met with the 
most stubborn resistance on the part of the Politi- 
cal Bureau, which refused to have them published 
in the press. 

Lenin became extremely disturbed about the 
fate of his articles, and inquired the reason why 
they were not published. Then Kuybisheff, the 
Chairman of the Central Controlling Committee, 
proposed to have Lenin’s articles printed in one 
single copy, for Lenin himself, in the form of a 
special ‘Pravda’ edition, to make Lenin believe 
that his articles were really issued to the public. 
It was only due to the insistent and threatening 
demands of Krupskaya, the wife of Lenin, that 
the articles were ever printed at all. 

This all convinced me that the political bureau 
was in a conspiracy against Lenin or at least that 
they suspected Lenin’s last writings to be the pro-. 
duct of a deranged mind, although later they offi- 
cially recognized them as the acme of Bolshevik 
political wisdom. It shattered to dust the rem- 
nant of my faith in the Party and Party Leader- 
ship. My faith in the Opposition, never too great, 
was also destroyed. 
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The Opposition had hardly a fighting chance. 
From the moment the Apparatus assumed the 
offensive, that is, the Central Controlling Com- 
mittee operating in conjunction with the Cheka, 
the issue of the struggle was a foregone conclusion. 

Finally, to dispose of the chief weapon of the 
Opposition, the Apparatus set itself to the task 
of proving that Democracy — the masses — itself 
was for it. If war can be declared by a popular 
referendum — what can the pacifist say? If 
Democracy, representation of the rank and file, is 
needed for the Communist Party, why could not 
the Apparatus itself introduce it? 

So a pronunciamento was issued by the Politi- 
cal Bureau granting Labor Democracy and other 
rights which the Opposition had fought for. 

‘Now,’ the ‘Pravda’ announced in glowing lan- 
guage, ‘Labor Democracy is a law in the Com- 
munist Party. The membership itself will decide 
as to the forms of its precise application. This de- 
cision will be rendered by means of the rank and 
file expressing itself from the bottom up, from the 
Nucleus up to the Party Congress.’ 


CHAPTER XXV 
BOLSHEVIK DEMOCRACY 


An All-City Conference was arranged in the 
House of the Unions. Admission was on a 
‘Democratic basis’! The Secretaries of the Dis- 
trict Committees distributed the entrance cards 
among the ‘responsible workers.’ 

My Nucleus in the Economic Department of 
Moscow University, comprising several hundred 
members, received one delegate ticket. The Secre- 
tary, a henchman of the Central Committee, ap- 
propriated it and represented the Nucleus. 

Kameneff, Chairman of the Moscow Soviet, on 
the front page of the ‘ Pravda,’ hailed the Confer- 
ence as ‘The Voice of Moscow.’ Throughout the 
districts, meetings were arranged on the same 
principle, with Nuclei Secretaries and jobholders 
as the delegates. Every day the ‘Pravda’ pub- 
lished the resolutions adopted at these fixed 
‘democratic’ meetings. 

Orders were then issued to put Democracy into 
effect through special elections of the district and 
State party organs. The small Nuclei in which 
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the workers did not dare to rebel were given the 
largest voting representation, sometimes one dele- 
gate for every three or five members. The large 
Nuclei comprising hundreds of members were al- 
lowed only one delegate for every hundred. | 

The Central Committee swept the field. Only | 
one district, the Khamovniki, in which is located | 
the greatest educational institutions, was cap- 
tured by the Opposition, despite all the manipula- 
tions of the Apparatus. 

At the Khamovnik District Conference the 
‘biggest guns’ were brought down for the fight. 
The chief speaker for the Central Committee was 
KXameneff, ably assisted by Zinovieff, Chairman of 
the Communist International and Head of the 
Petrograd Soviet. Kameneff traced all the evils 
of the Revolution to the peasants, the ‘Mujiks.’ 
The peasants, he argued, represent about eighty- 
five per cent of Russia’s population. They have 
the ineradicable psychology of the small property- 
owners. 

‘But,’ raising his hands up, Kameneff appealed 
pathetically, ‘it is on the back of the peasant’s 
half-starved horse that we have to ride, in our 
economically backward country, toward Com- 
munism! Does the peasant understand us? Not 
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always. It was on account of the peasantry be- 
coming altogether too restive that we were com- 
pelled in such a drastic manner to change our eco- 
nomic policy in 1921. At the present time we 
cannot relax our dictatorship, because if we intro- 
duce Democracy the peasants will sweep us out of 
power. If we make Democracy a fashion in the 
Party, the peasants will say very soon that they 
want the same fashion in the village that we have 
in the city and will put us out of business.’ 

This line of argument was reénforced by Zino- 
vieff. ‘The old guard that belonged to the Party 
before the Revolution number but a few thousand, 
and they,’ Zinovieff exclaimed with the entire 
force of his tearfully ringing voice, ‘the veterans 
on whose shoulders the Party has been built, are 
now most of them broken in health as a result of 
the long terms served in the Czarist prisons and 
. their participation in the Civil War. The bulk of 
our Communist Party consists now of the youth 
which is highly heroic, craving to give its life for 
the Revolution, but, untrained in the school of 
pre-revolutionary experience, it is unable to 
understand the strategy of peaceful maneuvers.’ 

Turning to the seats occupied by the student 
delegations, Zinovieff uttered a high-sounding 
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tribute to the rdle of the Communist student body 
in building up the structure of the Soviet State 
and, warning it not to overestimate its impor- 
tance under the influence of Trotsky’s alluring 
overtures, he concluded very significantly, ‘I 
promise that we shall not suppress the students!’ 

This declaration produced an extremely irri- 
tating impression. From the galleries shouts 
were heard, ‘You are frightening, but we are not 
scared!’ 

Despite all the spell-binding stunts of Zinovieff 
and Kameneff, the Conference turned down the 
resolution of the Central Committee and elected a 
majority of the Opposition to the District Party 
Committee. The anger of the Apparatus knew no 
bounds. It decided to quell the ‘rebellion’ in the 
Khamovniki. It acted swiftly and decisively. By 
order of the Central Committee, the Opposition 
members of the newly elected District Committee 
were chased to all corners of the Republic. 

After the round of District Conferences, there 
followed the Moscow State Party Conference. 
Here the triumph of the Central Committee was 
complete. The Opposition was virtually told to 
‘keep off the grass.’ By skillfully manipulating 
from behind the scenes, the Party bosses played 
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up a mob sentiment against the ‘intellectuals tn the 
Party.’ The entire discussion was made to appear 
as a struggle between the factory workers, on the 
one hand, and the educated elements, the stu- 
dents, the intellectuals, on the other. 

The Moscow State Party Conference passed a 
violently severe resolution against the Opposition, 
stigmatizing it as a ‘petty-bourgeois element,’ and 
flaunting a direct threat of expulsion in its face. 

With the ‘rebellion’ quelled at its most dan- 
gerous source, in Moscow, the Central Committee 
now turned its attention to the province. 

A host of Central Committee agents, fresh from 
the victorious field of battle, were hurled into the 
province. Browbeating methods were used. In 
the Caucasus the Party was spoken to plainly. 
‘Who liberated you from the Mensheviki? It was 
the Red Army of Moscow... . If you, Caucasian 
Communists, cannot run the country, why should 
you run the Party? Leave it to Moscow!’ 

The vote of the province was carried, with a 
few rare exceptions, as a ‘solid block’ for the Cen- 
tral Committee. The exceptions were Odessa, 
Kieff, Penza, Kaluga, and a few other places. In 
these cities the elections were promptly declared 
null and void and as many new conferences were 
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held as were necessary to push through the Central 
Committee resolution. 

Notwithstanding these machine-made victo- 
ries, the Central Committee was not too certain of 
its position, being somewhat terrified by the halo 
surrounding the name of Trotsky, whose support 
of the Opposition only gradually became known to 
the Party in the province. To forestall the possi- 
bility of unexpected developments, the Central 
Committee decided to convene the so-called All- 
Union Party Conference. Its delegates were as 
usual made up of the Secretaries of the Party 
State Committees. The Conference, by publishing 
long reports of the speeches of the Secretaries, 
had a kind of magic effect on the imagination of 
many of the rank and file. They were unable to 
distinguish between the self-expression of the 
Party, called for by the Labor Democracy reform, 
and the expression of self-appointed party czars 
and governors. 

However, the ‘Opposition’ was not ready to 
acknowledge defeat. The important and strate- 
gically placed Nucleus of the Moscow Regional 
Military Forces, with the Commander Uraloff at 
the head, adopted a resolution announcing that 
the All-Union Secretarial Conference had no right 
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to be called and that it held no authority from the 
Party, being a self-appointed bureaucratic con- 
clave. 

The effect of this resolution, which the * Pravda,’ 
because of the enormous importance of the Nu- 
cleus, could not afford to ignore and had to pub- 
lish, was disconcerting to the Central Committee. 

Suddenly a new and vigorous stir was felt 
among the shattered Opposition forces and it 
seemed that somehow, by a miracle, perhaps by 
Trotsky’s unexpected return from the Winter re- 
sort to which he was confined by his doctors, the 
battle would be renewed. A furious anger was 
overflowing the hearts of the disappointed Labor 
Democracy adherents. At this moment the un- 
foreseen happened. 

Lenin, the Father of Bolshevism, died. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
‘LENIN IS DEAD’ 


I DISTINCTLY remember that eventful day when 
word of Lenin’s death flashed over the city. It 
was a gloomy Sunday, the 21st of January, 1924. 
Moscow was enveloped in a thick fog. I was read- 
ing in the ‘Pravda’ the latest edicts of the Cen- 
tral Controlling Committee. I felt embittered to 
find the Party Inquisition again resuming its 
heresy-hunting activities and I wanted to express 
my indignation to my neighbor, Comrade Shaffir, 
who lived on the same floor with me. I rapped at 
his door and I was struck by a strange sight. 
Seated at the table was Shaffir, with four other 
comrades, all in tears. 

‘What has happened?’ I asked. 

‘Lenin is dead,’ muttered one of the comrades 
in a low, trembling voice. 

I hurried into the corridor. Halfway toward my 
room I met Comrade Olga, the wife of an active 
Caucasian Cheka worker. 

‘Comrade Gordin,’ she addressed me, in a mat- 
ter-of-fact tone, ‘I just spoke by phone with Com- 
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rade Radek in the Kremlin. The sad information 
is confirmed.’ 

I closed the door of my room, and with a sud- 
den gush of tears which seemed to burst like tor- 
rents I fell on the bed. The last remnants of my 
Bolshevik faith were being washed away, like the 
wreck of a ship shattered on a rock. 

The death of Lenin marked for me the close of 
the Epoch of Revolutionary Romanticism. I be- 
wailed his passing as a man in whom was em- 
bodied, together with an unbounded capacity for 
diabolical cruelty, a superhuman fanatic faith in 
a high ideal. He it was who fearlessly possessed 
the power to order the insurgent hosts of Com- 
munism to march, unitedly and dauntlessly, along 
the narrow precipice which he pointed as the only 
path toward salvation. 

When I awoke from my trance I found in my 
room a number of comrades, among whom were 
some of my oldest friends from the United 
States. ‘There are orders,’ said one of them, ‘to 
congregate at the headquarters of the District 
Committees throughout the city. Let us hurry 
up!’ 

We went. A remarkable change in the appear- 
ance of the streets was noticeable. The news- 
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paper stands at the corners were besieged by lines 
of people to get the Extra editions. They also 
congregated to hear the loud reading, by flying 
messengers who came in high-powered automo- 
biles, of the extra bulletins and the special orders 
of the Soviet Government. 

At the district headquarters an enormous crowd 
packed the meeting-hall. The walls were draped 
in red and black. On the stage was a gigantic pic- 
ture of Lenin decorated with black chrysanthe- 
mums. Though the hall was congested, hardly 
a sound was heard. Suddenly amid breathless 
silence the Head of the Agitation Department 
appeared on the stage and announced in a clear 
and ringing voice: 


‘LENIN IS DEAD, BUT LENINISM WILL LIVE 
FOREVER!’ 


The audience rose and with a colossal fervor 
sang the ‘Funeral March.’ It was repeated three 
times. The last sounds had not yet died away 
when a young girl dressed in military uniform 
announced that the detachments of the Young 
Communist Leagues had been ordered to guard 
the safety of the headquarters of the Party Com- 
mittees and of the chief Soviet institutions. ‘You 
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can depend on us,’ she concluded, ‘to execute the 
commands of our immortal teacher!’ 

During the ‘funeral days’ memorial meetings 
were held throughout the city, several of which I 
attended. My interest was centered more on the 
audiences than on the speakers, to learn the re- 
action of the mass of workers. I noticed most of 
them kept their eyes on the floor, while the orators 
poured out their eloquence, ‘What are they pon- 
dering?’ I wondered. 

Then it flashed on me that sadness was not their 
chief emotion. It was a puzzling wonderment of 
what was to come — an instinctive fear of the 
future. They were apprehensive about the lead- 
ers who would take Lenin’s place. 

At a meeting in the largest auditorium of the 
Khamovniki District, the great educational cen- 
ter, three speakers exhorted the crowd, a soldier, 
a young girl, and a middle-aged worker. The sol- 
dier, in impassioned phrases, described the priva- 
tions and hardships suffered by the Red Army be- 
cause of their faith in Lenin. With tears rolling 
down his cheeks, he cried, ‘From his grave he will 
guide our marching battalions!’ 

The young girl that mounted the platform after 
the soldier was a typical representative of the Red 
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Amazons, the militant womanhood of present-day 
Russia. Dressed in a black leather coat and in 
high boots, with a red shawl around the head, she 
raised her hand and spoke with a metallic clang in 
her deep voice: 


Comrades! The greatest friend of all the oppressed 
has closed his eagle eyes forever. It was Lenin who set 
us Russian women free from the yoke under which we 
suffered for untold centuries. He made us the equals 
of men by teaching us the sacred gospel of Com- 
munism. He told the women and the oppressed 
peoples not to submit to tyranny. To-day his call is 
answered by the myriads which are rising and breaking 
the chains. The Chinese, the Indians, the Negroes — 
all the downtrodden are rallying around the glorious 
banner of the Communist International. 

Lenin is dead and we feel like orphans in the first 
hour of their bereavement. But let none of our en- 
emies rejoice! We, the women of Russia, pledge our- 
selves to die on the battle-fields together with our 
brothers and husbands for the triumph of the World 
Revolution! 


The worker who spoke after the girl was Com- 
rade Sazonoff whom I knew personally as a very 
ardent revolutionary. He dwelt mostly on the 
history of the intervention, relating some of his 
experiences in dealing with Lenin as the Chair- 
man of the Moscow Leather Workers’ Union. 

He concluded by referring to the accession of 
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the Labor Party to power in Great Britain and 
sounded a warning. ‘If Ramsay MacDonald 
marches his mercenary hordes against us, we will 
throw them back and carry the torch of revolu- 
tion into England’s colonies and, finally, into the 
very gates of London.’ 

On the following day the body of Lenin was 
brought to Moscow from the country house where 
he had resided since his first attack. It was placed 
in the House of Unions to lie in state till the 
funeral. | 

One thing left an indelible impression on me in 
the details of Lenin’s funeral. It was the really 
marvelous drama enacted spontaneously by the 
populace of Moscow, the pilgrimage to the body of 
Lenin lying in state. Moscow was never asleep 
during this period. Day and night thousands and 
thousands of people of all classes and ages were 
pouring through the streets into the Theater 
Square to the House of the Unions. The endless 
columns were standing for hours and hours, if not 
the whole night through, in a biting frost, for a 
chance to look at Lenin’s face on the catafalque, to 
pay a silent tribute to him as their teacher, their 
beloved leader, their hated dictator, their most 
cruel tyrant. It was sublime to hear the measured 
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tramp of thousands of feet in the dead of the night 
cracking the frozen snow, under a sky blanketed 
with impenetrable darkness. The black sky, the 
white earth, and Red Moscow between — what a 
symbolic trio! 


CHAPTER XXVII 
A VOICE FROM THE GRAVE 


Wuat was the effect of the sudden death of Lenin 
upon the struggle waged between the Central 
Committee and the Opposition? For a few days 
the unity of the Communist Party seemed to have 
been restored to an amazing degree. One senti- 
ment pervaded the rank and file — the conscious- 
ness of a loss that is irreparable. Although Lenin 
had not been active for nearly two years, the hope 
for his recovery and his return to the helm of the 
Party was never given up by the Communists. 
The shock of his loss, therefore, was truly vol- 
canic. The Communist Party, after the momen- 
tary paralyzing effect, reacted with a fiery 
passion for unity in the ranks, for an iron disci- 
pline, with all lines of disagreement completely 
wiped out. 

How did the Party leadership react on the 
death of Lenin? At first it seemed that they, too, 
felt too deeply the great loss and forgot to wrangle 
about political rank and place. But only for the 
moment. Before Lenin was put in his resting- 
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place it became evident that the sordid ‘political 
game’ was on again. 

Zinovieff in adroit appeals conveyed his deter- 
mination to take Lenin’s place as leader. With 
the Central Committee, he broadcasted a plea 
that ‘the Communist Party must be made safe 
for Leninism’ and that ‘Leninism must be reén- 
forced by one hundred per cent Leninists.’ This 
was a veiled threat to annihilate the remnants of 
the ‘Opposition.’ 

A campaign for enrolling in the Communist 
Party 200,000 workers ‘from the bench’ was 
started by the Central Committee. It was like an 
enlistment or conscription campaign. The 200,000 
quota was divided up among all the districts of 
the country and each industrial center was al- 
lotted a definite figure. So many candidates were 
to be taken by every district, every State, every 
town, and so down the line to every shop and 
factory. wind 

Would the workers respond to an appeal to 
join the ranks of the Communist Party? This 
phase was taken care of by Zinovieff. He pub- 
lished an article explaining the reasons why the 
Party must be expanded and dwelt at length on 
the privileges which a workman could expect from 
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the Communist Party. His explanation was some- 
thing like this: ‘The Communist Party is ruling 
the Government. The Government has a large 
number of positions to fill. Naturally it must be 
the Party members who can get these jobs. In 
other words, get your party ticket and at the 
same time you will receive a nice portfolio, a soft 
job!’ 

The response was very large. It actually over- 
shot the set mark. In only a few places the bait 
did not work and other measures had to be re- 
sorted to, such as a direct threat of being fired 
from the job, if not willing to join the Party. 

To assure itself of an overwhelming majority at 
the coming Party Congress, the Central Com- 
mittee, by a special decree, granted the vote for 
electing delegates to the newly admitted candi- 
dates, the Lenin Recruits. 

The Congress was, indeed, a well-behaved and 
respectable gathering of ‘good’ Communists. It 
will go down in history under the name of the 
‘Around-the-Grave-Marching Congress.’ Every 
time that a vote had to be taken on some diffi- 
cult question the Congress was led by Zinovieff to 
Lenin’s mausoleum, as if to hear Lenin’s voice 
from the other world on the particular question. 
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Trotsky had as much of a chance at this Con- 
gress as a snowball in Hell. He knew this very 
well. When his turn came to speak, he therefore 
delivered what was later dubbed a ‘speech 
through the window,’ a purely diplomatic ora- 
tion, full of sophistry and equivocations and 
platitudes. 

But suddenly from this machine-managed, or- 
derly Congress came a rumbling, as if from a vol- 
cano. And what an eruption it turned out to be! 
Strangely, it was Lenin himself, already lying in 
his mausoleum, who caused the upheaval. A 
voice from the grave caused a panic among the 
ruling Triumvirate, Zinovieff, Kameneff, and 
Stalin and their satellites. 

After the Congress had been in session for 
several days, it became whispered about that 
Lenin, on the eve of his death, had written a number 
of letters to be read at the Party congress. The curi- 
osity of the delegates was aroused to the highest 
pitch. The Presidium running the sessions did 
not know what to do. 

The Party dictators were frightened that these 
‘hard-boiled apparatists,’ the machine delegates, 
should be suddenly swept by emotion upon learn- 
ing that Lenin, the God of Bolshevism, under 
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such mysterious circumstances had left a final 
message, as if speaking from the other world. 
They wondered what decree he deemed necessary 
to leave to his ‘chosen people.’ 

So, therefore, during the first week of the Con- 
gress session, the rumors of the existence of a 
special ‘Lenin’s will’ were stubbornly denied by 
the closest henchmen of the Triumvirate. 

However, no amount of maneuvering could 
help. The curiosity of the delegates rose even 
higher. The situation was brought to a climax 
when Krupskaya, Lenin’s widow, delivered an 
ultimatum to the Political Bureau, that if Lenin’s 
death-bed request were not complied with, she 
would precipitate an open scandal in the Con- 
gress. 

Finally a compromise was hurriedly fixed up. 
The letter, according to Lenin’s special provision 
in it, was supposed to be read to the Congress be- 
fore it had elected the New Central Committee, 
so that it would ‘affect the make-up of the 
new party leadership’ (Lenin’s own words). The 
letter was read only after the Congress concluded 
all its official work (including, of course, the elec- 
tion of the Committee). 

And it was read, not at an open session of the 
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Congress delegates, as requested by Lenin, but in 
a closed meeting of the Presidium and of the most 
reliable chiefs of the State Party Delegations. 
There was an oath-bound injunction not to di- 
vulge its contents under the heaviest punish- 
ment. 

What was Lenin’s message from the grave? 

It stated that, ‘anticipating the near approach 
of death,’ he, Lenin, wished to present to the 
forthcoming Party Congress a definite char- 
acterization of the most probable candidates for 
Party leadership. Thereupon Lenin character- 
ized them: 

KAMENEFF (Chairman of the Moscow Soviet) 
— An incurable ‘opportunist.’ A weakling, such 
as he showed himself in 1917. He must be 
watched. 

ZINOVIEFF (Chairman of the Communist 
International) — Talentless, craves for power. 
He must be watched very closely, because he 
might become dangerous for the Party. 

BUKHARIN (Editor of the ‘Pravda,’ Central 
Organ of the Communist Party) — He is not 
thoughtful. His Marxism is muddled, because he 
does not know how to handle dialectics. Very 
temperamental, fond of play with paradoxes. 
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Still he is the only theorist 7x the Party, but by no 
means the theorist of the Party. 

TROTSKY — He is very gifted, but is too much 
of a poseur. He possesses extraordinary power 
of leadership and of organization. His so-called 
past Menshevism has long since evaporated. 
Moreover, he was never a real Menshevik, but 
continually inclined toward Bolshevism. He isa 
great lover of discipline and likes it not only for 
others but equally for himself. He is very cou- 
rageous in admitting past mistakes. He must be 
at the helm of the Party. 

PYATAKOFF (Vice-Chairman of the People’s 
Commissariat of Public Economy and a very ar- 
dent ‘Oppositionist’)— He is a very able man. 
Unfortunately, he is for the last few years alto- 
gether swamped by administration work. Should 
be given a greater part in Party leadership. 

STALIN — He is crafty and intriguing. Has a 
passion for dictatorship. Should by no means be 
permitted to become General Secretary of the 
Party (what he is now!!!). If necessary, he 
should be removed from the Party altogether, in 
order to retain the valuable services of Trotsky. 

To-day the Russian Communist Party presents 
the strangest spectacle. Being the only legal politi- 
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cal Party in Soviet Russia, the Communist Party 
has an ‘illegal’ literature of its own. And of 
whose writing does it consist? — of Lenin’s and 
Trotsky’s! 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
THE BLOOD OF BROTHERS 


FOLLOWING the rule that the possessions of a de- 
feated enemy belong to the victors, the victorious 
Central Committee hastened to appropriate the 
would-be platform of the ‘Opposition.’ Though 
appearing paradoxical, this about face in the 
policy of the Central Committee was a master- 
stroke of strategy. The ground was thus cut from 
under the feet of the enemy. 

A resolution was passed by the Central Com- 
mittee concerning the New Economic Policy. It 
was published in the ‘Pravda.’ ‘Thank God!’ I 
heard business men exclaim. ‘The Central Com- 
mittee won and everything will remain as before.’ 

Their joy was short-lived. Within a few days 
a decree was issued by the Council of People’s 
Commissars, directing Djerdjinsky, Chief of the 
Cheka, to clean out the ‘socially dangerous ele- 
ments’ from the important cities of the Soviet 
Republic. 

This was the first shot in a campaign of ex- 
termination. 
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_ Djerdjinsky swung into action his light-footed 
‘Leather Coats.’ The hunt for the socially dan- 
gerous elements was like a national tournament. 
Everybody was hunting or being hunted. In 
Moscow alone thousands of business men were 
rounded up on the streets, seized in the offices and © 
stores, and thrown into the Central Prison on 
the Lubianka Square. Even the closest relatives 
were not permitted to visit the prisoners. Late in 
the night they were huddled into freight cars and 
rushed out of Moscow. No one knew the destina- 
tion. After two weeks a statement appeared in 
the press that a number of business men, engaged 
in illegitimate profiteering, had been sentenced 
to exile in the Arctic regions. 

The impression on the mass of private traders 
was catastrophic. They fled from the cities into 
hiding-places in the provinces, leaving their pos- 
sessions at the mercy of the authorities. 

To crush out of existence those remaining trad- 
ers who by no stretch of interpretation could be 
classed in the category of profiteers, the People’s 
Commissariat of Finance swung into action its 
‘press of taxation.’ Availing themselves of the 
all-pervading knowledge of the Cheka, the tax- 
collectors were able to determine the exact amount 
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of the trader’s income. ‘Cut the profit out of 
business!’ was the iron-clad order which they 
enforced. 

The effect of the drive against the ‘NEP’ (New 
Economic Policy) was disastrous. In Moscow the 
city’s appearance became almost as gloomy as 
in 1921. The business sections which began to 
bustle with life and movement became deserted. 
Once more, after about two years’ interval, around 
the few remaining stores people were standing in 
line from early morn till late in the night. 

Parallel with the attack on the private traders 
a movement was started for the organization of 
codperative stores. In some posthumous writings 
of Lenin a statement was found that ‘the road to 
Communism lies through the codperative.’ The 
drive against the ‘NEP’ was now reénforced by a 
ringing slogan, ‘Erect the codperatives on the 
ruins of the private stores!’ 

Soon the codperative stores made their ap- 
pearance throughout Moscow. Outwardly some 
of the stores were very imposing. Their show 
windows were decorated gorgeously with pictures 
and paintings of the leaders of the Revolution. On 
the inside the stores were extremely poor. The 
assortment of wares was meager and of inferior 
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quality. No wonder that ‘the era of codperatives’ 
ended in a catastrophe. Like the plan of com- 
pulsory collectivization during the period of Mili- 
tary Communism, the latter experiment of co- 
operation also was almost wholly a failure. No 
matter how lavishly subsidized, the codperatives 
did not function efficiently. The exchange of 
goods between the cities and the villages came 
almost to a standstill. 

Equally drastic were the methods applied by 
the Central Committee in appropriating another 
(much more sensible) plank in the would-be plat- 
form of the ‘Opposition,’ the demand for Labor 
Democracy. A part of the ‘democratization’ of 
the Party was put into effect before the death of 
Lenin. Now the reform was to be completed. 

A ringing slogan was proclaimed: ‘The col- 
lective genius of the masses must take the place of 
the individual genius of Lenin!’ This was inter- 
preted to signify that Communists must be in 
close contact with the masses in the factories and 
villages. Especially would such a contact be bene- 
ficial to the members of the recent ‘Opposition’ 
and to the students who had become‘ academized.’ 

Three mobilizations were ordered. The first, 
for the industrial centers. The second, for the 
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villages. The third, for the national minorities, 
the Autonomous Republics of the Soviet Union. 
The result was the banishment of thé active ‘Op- | 
positioners.’ They were chased out to the re- 
motest sections of the country. 

Finally, the Central Committee decided to 
clinch its victory by the strongest weapon in its 
arsenal. An Extraordinary Cleaning was ordered. 
This was the Apotheosis of Labor Democracy. 
From the beginning of the ‘discussion’ the wise 
ones predicted that the triumph of the Central 
Committee would be crowned by an unparalleled 
campaign of frightfulness. But that during a time 
when the Party was in deep mourning for the 
loss of its greatest leader the Central Committee 
would order a war to death against fellow Com- 
munists seemed inconceivable. 

‘Clean them out!’ rang the command as an 
echo of the ‘Funeral March’ at the grave of 
Lenin. ‘Clean them out as petty-bourgeois 
elements!’ 

The interrogation was conducted by the Clean- 
ing Troykas according to a questionnaire copied 
from secret instructions. The first question was, 
_ ‘Who is your father?’ The second question was, 
‘Are there any bourgeois elements among your 
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relatives?’ The third question was, ‘Are you in 
contact with ‘‘Nepmen”’ (private traders)?’ The 
fourth question was, ‘What is your work in the 
Party?’ The final and decisive question was, ‘Do 
you fully realize that the “Opposition” was a 
petty-bourgeois deviation?’ While the questions 
were being answered, one of the members (a 
Chekist) studied a file of records which gave a 
complete account of the candidate’s history and 
contained confidential reports from Communists 
who had volunteered to spy on each other. 

The meeting of our University Nucleus, called 
especially for announcing the results of the clean- 
ing, had the appearance of an assembly of convicts 
about to be sentenced to death. 

The meeting took place in the University Club. 
Seated in the half-light of the vaulted hall, spell- 
bound with the strain of expectation, after two 
months of uncertainty, was the entire membership 
of the Nucleus. Finally, the list of those recom- 
mended for expulsion was announced. The sound 
of every name exploded like the shot of a revolver 
in the deep stillness of midnight. Although the 
most cruel blow was expected to descend upon our 
Nucleus as the storm-center of the ‘ Discussion,’ 
yet the actual number of casualties exceeded the 
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most pessimist forecasts. Seventy-five per cent of 
the membership was marked for political death. 

The Chairman of the Troyka gave a short re- 
port which reduced itself to a statistical summary, 
indicating the percentage of the expelled in pro- 
portion to extraction from bourgeois parents, no- 
bility, and clergy. The audience was very eager 
to hear the reasons for expulsion. The Chairman 
gave no reasons, explaining that the recording 
Secretary of the Troyka had no time as yet to 
prepare a complete report of the proceedings. A 
stormy debate broke out. Only those not marked 
for expulsion were permitted to participate in the 
argument. 

With tears in their eyes the orators pleaded for 
the comrades whom they knew as gallant warriors 
of the Revolution. One student in army uniform 
glittering with huge silver medals of the Order of 
the Red Flag, in a fiery voice pleaded, ‘Did the 
Chairman of the Troyka do as much for the Revo- 
lution as Comrade Belinsky whom he has decreed 
to expel? Comrade Belinsky fought beside me 
and lost a foot and an eye in an heroic charge 
against the enemy.’ 

Evidently unable to control the situation, the 
Chairman of the Troyka winked to the Secretary 
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who at once mounted the platform. The Secre- 
tary, a well-known henchman of the ‘ Apparatus,’ 
minced no words. ‘Here!’ he announced in a ring- 
ing voice. ‘If you don’t like our work, we shall be 
glad to give you another chance. Decide for your- 
selves. In case of a revision of our work you shall 
again surrender your Party Membership Books. 
Understand?’ 

Instantly a profound silence fell upon the 
hall. ‘Now,’ declared the Chairman, regaining 
his position, ‘I shall present the resolution. All in 
favor raise the right hand. Only those who have 
received back the books participate. No others! 
Carried!’ 

The work of the Central Committee after the 
death of Lenin had two results. It converted the 
Communist Party into a Self-Spying Spy De- 
partment. } Communists became more distrust- 
ful of each other than of non-Communists. It 
brought about the suppression of the thinking self- 
conscious element. Thus the Communist Party 
became worthy of the high honor of being called a 
one hundred per cent Leninist organization. It 
was and is afflicted by the selfsame malady which 
caused the death of Lenin, i.e., sclerosis, the dry- 
ing out of the brain. 
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The Central Committee celebrated its triumph 
by a campaign of expulsions, exiles, and imprison- 
ments. What a tragedy! Thousands of revolu- 
tionaries, with whom the Bolsheviks have fought 
side by side the Czar’s tyranny, are now held in 
dungeons. And strangest of all, the snow-bound 
regions of Siberia afford an icy grave for hundreds 
of Communists who disagreed with the Central 
Committee. ; 

...It is the blood of brothers, of Socialists 
and Communists, victimized in Cheka prisons, 
drowned in the Tundras of Siberia and frozen 
in the Arctic regions, that is crying out, ‘Cain! 
Why did you murder your brother?’ 


CHAPTER XXIX 
THE FINAL CONFLICT 


My disillusionment was now complete. 

I thought the Revolution to be a divine fire 
which, sweeping across the world, would recast 
the hearts and minds of men in the heroic warfare 
for the Ideal State. What was impossible to at- 
tain by slow progress would be realized through 
the inspiration of revolutionary action. The Com- 
munists were to set an example of self-sacrifice 
and, by inflaming the masses with a passion for 
brotherhood and comradeship, carry the human 
race toward a higher social order. 

What have I found in reality? Not a purifying 
flame, not a life-giving light, but the dirt of a 
volcano, breeding disease and devastation. 

Instead of the beginnings of a higher economic 
order, I found only the shattered remnants of an 
antiquated economy; instead of a more advanced 
type of government, medizval tyranny; instead 
of comradeship, savage ferocity. 

I found the economic life of Russia confined 
hopelessly within a vicious circle. ‘Give the land 
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to the peasants and the factories to the workers!’ 
was the first decree of Lenin. Like the wanderer 
who found precious stones in the desert and was 
forced to die of hunger, so the Russian masses, 
grasping in their hands the riches of the country, 
were soon exposed to starvation. 

For War-Communism, universal confiscation, 
and collectivization, was substituted in 1921 the 
New Economic Policy. Has the reconstruction 
since then been brought appreciably nearer to the 
Communist economy? Not at all. It only re- 
stored the beginnings of primitive Capitalism. 
At the same time the status of private trading 
remains basically insecure. Every swing to the 
right is succeeded by a swing to the left. The So- 
viet Government, in its very nature, cannot per- 
mit the growth of a large merchant class. Every 
increase of freedom of trade is immediately fol- 
lowed by an intensification of political terroriza- 
tion. The conditions of the toiling masses are 
appalling. Both the cities and the villages are 
swarming with millions of unemployed. The 
Russian Communist Party cannot reconcile itself 
with Capitalism. However, after driving it out 
through the door, it had to let it in through the 
window. But ‘a house divided against itself can- 
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not stand.’ Thus, Russia is doomed, economi- 
cally, to move in a vicious circle. 

The Soviet Régime, in the words of Lenin, was 
destined to outshine all the glories of parliainen- 
tary democracy at its best. 

‘They vote in the capitalist countries only on 
election day,’ sarcastically remarked Lenin, ‘but 
in our Soviet Republic the masses control the Gov- 
ernment through the means of the recall which is 
operative all year round.’ 

Was the recall ever applied? Never against a 
Communist. Non-Communists, even if elected 
by an overwhelming majority, were thrown out 
of the Soviet, imprisoned, and exiled. 

‘We shall afford the kitchen maid an opportu- 
nity to participate in the Government!’ solemnly 
announced Lenin in his ‘State and Revolution.’ 
Does anybody participate in the Soviet Govern- 
ment except the Government itself, the perpetual 
bureaucrats of the Party Apparatus? 

The political doctrine of Bolshevism is com- 
pleted by the theory of the Vanguard. It is main- 
tained that the advanced element of the prole- 
tariat, organized in the ranks of the Communist 
Party, is to guide the working class in its revolu- 
tionary struggle against Capitalism. In practice, 
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however, the so-called Vanguard, the Communist 
Party, is made to depend upon a higher Vanguard, 
the Central Committee. In its turn, the Central 
Committee submits to a still superior Vanguard, 
the Triumvirate. And now within the Triumvi- 
rate the Vanguard struggle is raging. The issue 
is, who is the leader of the Vanguard? 

Instead of advancing Russia to a more perfect 
form of government, Bolshevism imposed upon 
the country a system of medieval tyranny. Russia 
is ruled by a caste of Red Inquisitioners! 

However, the moral plight of the Russian 
people is still worse. ‘He who is not with us is 
against us!’ is the dictum of Bolshevik-Hottentot 
morals. Non-Communists, even those who are 
nominally citizens, are treated as enemy aliens. 
Spying has become the favorite national sport. 
Parents and children spy on each other. Even 
sweethearts tremble at the thought that love may 
be only a trap of the Cheka. 

Hypocrisy is the brandmark of a degenerate 
society. Soviet Russia even dreams in her sleep 
hypocritically. No one speaks his mind. Every 
one watches his neighbor’s lips. If one eye smiles, 
the other weeps, not to betray a true sentiment. 
The air itself breaths falsehood. The soul of the. 
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nation is in chains even more thanits body. Lit- 
erature and art are products of the factory of 
propaganda. The pens of the authors and the 
brushes of the painters are like rifles. They shoot 
at the command of the Central Committee. Sci- 
ence exists only to prove the infallibility of the 
‘science of revolution.’ Philosophical material- 
ism is a state religion. Not the mind’s higher 
capacities, the eternal urge of the universe to- 
ward sublimer and freer forms, but the crudity 
of matter, its mass and weight, the iron fist of de- 
termination, the law of tyrannic cosmic dictator- 
ship is eulogized. Not liberty, but power is the 
summum bonum. The education of the youth of 
the country has but one aim, to inflame it with a 
maniac passion to conquer the earth by sword and 
fire. ‘A World-Conflagration We Shall Fan!’ is 
the marching song of the hosts of Communist 
youth. 

Thus, on the basis of three years of the closest 
observation and study, I reviewed in my mind the 
main phases of the life of the Russian people 
under the rule of the Party which I once consid- 


ered the champion of a new humanity. But why 


did I cling so long to the infatuation? Because I 
was determined to see the working class at last 
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successful in its age-long struggle. Moreover, I 
was aware that my bridges were burned behind 
me, when I battled my way into Soviet Russia. 

Only near the end of the third year of my so- 
journ in Russia did I become fully convinced 
that no matter what Capitalism amounts to, it is 
superior to Bolshevism. The concluding stage 
of the ‘Party Discussion’ proved to me that all 
hopes of peaceful internal reform were unfounded 
and that tyranny must remain the basis of the 
Soviet Régime. That the Communist Party, it- 
self, can hold its ranks together only through a 
reign of terror was the final blow to my illusions. 

It was indescribably painful to admit to myself 
that the best years of my youth were sacrificed to 
a civilization-destroying creed. Still more painful 
was the realization that the horrid sufferings of 
the Russian people were utterly in vain. And I 
asked: ‘Class-War-What-For?’ 

Amid the breathless silence of the night the 
heart cried out, ‘Too far and deep your life has 
been entwined with this movement. Follow it 
further. For it is better to be crucified for a false 
faith than to live a faithless life.’ 

The mind retorted, ‘Be true to yourself. You 
entered this movement in the name of Justice. 
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Now you shall renounce it in the name of Truth. 
Fear not the crucifixion of admitted failure. 
From the throes of disillusionment a mightier 
faith shall be born.’ 

And I saw a vision. From the bottom of the 
Inferno, Lucifer arose and, shaking the earth with 
his thunder of defiance, he proclaimed: ‘Back to 
Chaos!’ 

Rallying from the darkest regions, the Van- 
guard of the Red Demons shouted, ‘Glory to 
Thee, Prince of Darkness and Chaos! Lead us 
unto battle. We have nothing to lose but our 
chains, and a world to gain!’ 

Emptying their cups, filled with blood, the Red 
Demons rushed in flying columns to all corners of 
the earth. 

‘Blood! More blood!’ shrieked the savage 
tribes, emerging from the deserts and jungles to 
join in the War against Civilization. 

The Five-Pointed Star, emblem of the Red 
Army, embraced all continents and, shooting 
across the skies, inscribed in fiery letters, the 
planets quivering, Lucifer’s slogan, ‘Back to 
Chaos!’ 

Amid the crash of continents and the groaning 
of humanity, Lucifer’s voice was heard, exhorting 
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his Red Legions, ‘Comrades! How long shall we 
remain slaves of the existing order? Since the 
first ray of light crossed the path of Chaos and 
illumined the world we have been held in bondage. 
For countless zons our daring wings have been 
chained by fear of the sun’s merciless rays. Is 
not your patience at an end? Spread out your 
wings and extinguish every spark of light in the 
Universe. Out with the light!’ 

‘Out with the light!’ reéchoed Lucifer’s com- 
mand, caught up as a war-cry by the myriad Le- 
gions of Red Demons. 

‘If we fail to destroy the world,’ concluded 
Lucifer, ‘we shall annex it to our mighty empire 
— the Red Inferno!’ 

‘Long Live the Red Inferno!’ with unbounded 
fury shouted the Red Demons, starting the uni- 
versal offensive against light and order. 

Instead of the Sun of Socialism, rising from the 
flames of the Revolution, to rejuvenate the earth, 
the Five-Pointed Star, pierces with its deadly 
rays the hearts of all nations, and the earth is 
drowned in blood and dissolved in Chaos.... 


EPILOGUE 
NEW FREEDOM 


At last, after three years of life in Soviet Russia, 
I realized that I could not remain longer in the 
country. Officially I was still a member of the 
Russian Communist Party. 

‘But,’ I asked myself, ‘what have I in common 
with such a tyrannic party? Shall I return my 
membership book? I shall be arrested for trea- 
son if I dare renounce Communism.’ 

So I faced a terrible dilemma. I could either 
withdraw from the Party and be victimized or 
play the rdle of a Communist, though hating the 
Soviet Régime with all the fire of my heart! 

There was but one way out of the predicament, 
to escape from Russia. 

I went to Comrade Stocklitsky, assistant- 
editor of the ‘Isvestia,’ official organ of the Sovi- 
ets. We had been close friends in America. 

‘I should like to go abroad,’ I told him plainly. 

‘To what country?’ 

‘To China or India where Communist pioneer 
work can be done.’ 
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He nodded his head approvingly. 

‘I should like to go there myself,’ he muttered. 
‘It is a great field with tremendous opportunities 
for Communist propaganda.’ 

‘The Revolution has lost all chances in the 
West. We must concentrate on the East,’ I ar- 
gued. 

‘Yes, you are right. But I don’t advise you to 
tell this to the Central Committee.’ 

‘So what shall I do?’ I asked. 

Shaking from laughter, Stocklitsky said, ‘Tell 
the Central Committee that you are determined 
to stay in Russia and that you refuse to leave the 
country. Then they will appoint you to some for- 
eign mission and you will have to go.’ 

I was in despair. Day and night I pondered the 
insoluble question. Suddenly an idea flashed into 
my mind. 

The date for the opening of the Fourth World 
Congress of the Communist International was 
near at hand. The American delegation had ar- 
rived. Some of my oldest friends were in the 
delegation, one of whom was Philip Arenberg 
from Chicago. We had been acquainted since the 
tailors’ strike in 1914. 

Once Arenberg said, ‘Morris, do me a favor.’ 
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‘What is it?’ I asked. 

‘IT have to present a report to the Congress,’ 
explained Arenberg. ‘Help me write it. It will do 
you good. You will learn all about the latest de- 
velopments in our movement in America.’ 

After the report was completed, Arenberg said, 
‘Morris, I would very much like to have you in 
the States. We have built up a strong faction in 
the ‘‘Amalgamated.’’ We need you to help kick 
Hillman out. We shall then easily take control of 
the ‘‘Amalgamated,’’ and make it a real Com- 
munist Union.’ 

The Congress over, the American delegation 
held its last meeting. A resolution was unani- 
mously adopted, requesting that ‘all facilities in 
the possession of the Communist International be 
extended to Comrade Gordin for his immediate 
return to the United States of America.’ 

With this resolution I went to the Central Com- 
mittee. After a short talk with Comrade Kogano- 
vitch, Chief of the Organization Department, I 
received an order placing me ‘at the disposal of 
the Communist International.’ 

Comrade Grollman, Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Connections (Oms) of the 
Communist International, met me very cordially. 
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We were at one time both members of the 
Bureau of the Nucleus of the Communist Inter- 
national. 

‘Don’t worry,’ said Grollman. ‘We'll fix you 
up nicely. Are you willing to become an English- 
man?’ 

‘Of course I am.’ 

‘If so,’ suggested Grollman, ‘select a name for 
your passport.’ 

Recollecting one of my ‘underground’ names, 
I decided to modify it so as to be easily remem- 
bered. 

‘All right,’ I announced. ‘I have a suitable 
name, Isaac Brown.’ 

‘Splendid!’ approved Grollman. ‘Now go to 
the “Lux’’ and have your photograph taken. 
Come within three days, Comrade Gordin, and 
everything will be fixed.’ 

On the third day I was presented by Comrade 
Grollman with a brand-new British passport in 
the name of Isaac Brown, a British-Born Subject. 
My photograph was adorned by the rubber seal 
of the British Foreign Office. Half a dozen visas 
of various governments, with all the necessary 
dates, signatures and stamps, were in their places. 
The passport was numbered 71136. It bore the 
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signature in facsimile of Ramsay sdapistic ey 
Premier of Great Britain. 

Besides the passport, I was given a letter ad- 
dressed to a Lettish comrade in Leningrad. 

I arrived in Leningrad on the next day follow- 
ing the inundation. From the station I attempted 
to speak on the phone with the Lettish comrade. 
We only exchanged a few words, when we were 
told that, due to the inundation, telephone service 
was suspended. I walked from the station to the 
Hotel International through a sea of mud, the 
sidewalks having been completely washed away. 

For hours I waited at the hotel for the Lettish 
comrade with whom I conversed on the phone. 
Finally, I decided to take care of myself. I went 
to a near-by steamship company, the Derutra, and 
bought a first-class ticket for Stettin, Germany. 
The name of the steamer was Preussen scheduled 
to leave on the next day. 

When I got up in the morning and went down 
to have breakfast, a young man met me at the 
restaurant entrance door. 

‘Mr. Brown,’ he said in English, ‘you are re- 
quested to be in your room at 1.30. The repre- 
sentative of the Communist International will 
call on you.’ 
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At exactly 1.30 I heard a gentle tap at the door. 
A young lady, very smartly dressed, entered. 
Greeting me with ‘How are you, Mr. Brown?’ she 
ordered the servant who accompanied her to take 
my baggage down. ‘Let us go,’ she said. ‘You 
will at once proceed to the harbor. It is already 
in good order. You will sail to-night.’ 

After fifteen minutes’ ride we were in the Cus- 
tom House at the harbor. The waiting-room was 
crowded with people who came to bid farewell to 
their friends. Soon the Chief of the Cheka Coast 
Guard came. 

‘All visitors will at once clear the premises,’ he 
announced. ‘The inspection will start. Citizens! 
Your names will be called out by the guard from 
a list. Be ready.’ : 

The inspection lasted for eight hours. In the 
eyes of all I read one mortifying thought, ‘What 
will not the Cheka find if only it wants to?’ 

All these weary hours I was sitting very quietly. 
Only a few times I got up to take a stroll in order 
to give my shoes a better appearance... Twenty- 
two chapters of a typewritten manuscript (on 
cigarette paper) were hidden in them and I was 
wondering, ‘Will the Cheka find that a Commu- 
nist who has been furnished a British passport by 
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the Communist International is smuggling in his 
shoes a counter-revolutionary document?’ 

Finally, the name of Isaac Brown was called 
out. I stepped forward with all the dignity of a 
‘British-born subject.’ A Chekist told me to 
show where my baggage was. I looked at him as 
if I did not understand a word of Russian. __* 

‘A Britisher!’ I heard somebody yell out. ‘There 
is his suitcase.’ I opened it. Four young Chekists 
dug their hands into it. 

‘We'll give that Britisher the run of his life! 
said the youngest of them, looking at me with 
scorn. 

One of them asked in Russian, ‘Have you any 
valuables?’ 

I did not answer. An officer appeared and mut- 
tered, ‘Don’t bother this gentleman. He has no 
valuables.’ Instantly the search ended. 

Late at night we were admitted aboard the 
steamer. At once the mood of the passengers 
changed. The fear and anguish which tormented 
their hearts all day fled into the wide expanse of 
the Finnish Bay. Happy laughter and chorus sing- 
ing broke out with the first dash of the steamer 
into the waves. 

“Do not indulge, young folks, in excessive 
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merry-making,’ an old man admonished the 
crowd. ‘Not before we are past Cronstadt can we 
trust our new freedom.’ 

That night many of the passengers closed their 
eyes with fear. In their dreams they saw the 
horrid shadow of the Lubianka Square (Cheka 
Headquarters) which envelops the whole of So- 
viet Russia in a mysterious shroud of eternal ter- 
ror. 

When I awoke in the morning, the rays of the 
sun were playing on the wall of my cabin. I 
greeted them with a thrilling shout: 

‘Good-morning, Happy Sons of Freedom! I 
am now one of you!’ 


THE END 
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THE 
WHITE DEVIL'S MATE 


By Lewis Stanton Palen 


Tuts thrilling true story of ad- 
venture is a companion volume 
of ‘The White Devil of the 
Black Sea,’ of which the New 
York Herald-Tribune said: ‘It 
has enough reckless daring and 
marvelous escapes to stock a 
dozen novels of the swashbuck- 
ler type.’ 

‘The White Devil’s Mate’ is 
the breathless narrative of a 
young girl who was brought up 
a member of the Russian nobil- 
ity, married the White Devil 
during the War, and afterwards 
followed his wild career of hunt- 
ing the Bolsheviks and being 
hunted by them, living a life 
of almost unbelievable romance 
and adventure. How she helped 
her dare-devil husband in his wild 
exploits and what she thought of 
and felt during the days when 
death and violence hovered like 
an ever-present shadow over her 
life, makes a biography even 
more fascinating and moving 
than that of her husband. 


“> “For a ntumber of years | have aqvercase 
™~s- Bolshevism as a panacea, a cure-all, 
ae but | discovered that my panacea 
was a poison. It is my duty 
totell the people that | 
had been poison: 


“terol mero cane them.’ 


